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Mr. Satirist, 


As I, in my last communication, promised that I should 
give you parts of my‘uncle’s poem, as they occurred to my 
memory, I shali offer no further apology for the disjointed 
manner in which { proceed with my work, which I must 
request your readers to consider merely as Sybil’s leaves, 
collected without order or arrangement. Nor is it neces- 
sary that I should again apologize for appropriating mo- 
dern scenes to a work of some antiquity; having already 
given ny reasons for so doing. But, perhaps, it will not 
be amiss to say somewhat in extenuation of the applause 
which the poet occasionally bestows on vice; I can 
only observe, that his mind was soured by disappointment, 
and his head a little turned: yet I doubt not but your 
readers will perceive, that during lucid intervals he exe 
presses contrary sentiments, which may be considered as 
the wrecks of a once sound and virtuous mind—the “ rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto.” I shall now return to the first 
Book, and present you with a few more of the dramatis 
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persone of the poem, which I will here observe is purely 


epic; and I lament that, for the honour of Wales, J can 
give vou nothing more than fragments.—Your’s, &c. 


OWEN AP HOEL. 


THE PATRIAD. 


“ Hide your diminish’d heads, ye sickly sons 
Of puling virtue, hide! for lo! a chief 
Pre-eminent in vice approaches now! 

A soldier he, without one honest scar. 
That round, unthinking, beardless, pretty face, 
Shaded with hat enormous, lest the sun 
Too rudely visit it and fade its bloum, 
He weens was never form’d to dare the brunt ; 
Of iron war; whose sulph’rous breath might blight 
The cherish’d roses of this * Romeo’s cheek. 
Therefore he shuns the spirit-stirrfhg drum 
For ‘ the lascivious pleasures of the lute’— 
His field of battle is a lady’s chamber. 
(Let gallant Wellington the laurel reap, 
And pierce the bosoms of his country’s foes) 
He covets nothing but the myrtle wreath, 
Inflicts no wound but on a female heart. 


If from his country’s foes he draws no blood, 
He can from ruin’d woman draw the tear. 
“ O’er Nature’s softest, gentlest, loveliest work, 
This man (if man the patriot may be call’d) 
Could boast of conquest, till that gentle heart, 
Whose greatest failing was the love it bore him, | 
O’ercharg’d with shame and grief, at length was bursten, 









® Romeo, the reader will observe, was not a Capulet. 
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‘Without one sigh, one weakly pang humane, 
The beauteous ruin from his arms he threw 
Into the chill embrace of ruthless Death. 

‘‘ Tho’ bold in speech, alone, this silken chief, 
Yet he, who like the wily serpent twines 
Around the heart to poison and betray, — 

Is ever welcome to the patriot ranks. 


“ Let but his tongue preach virtue, though his heart 


Be steep’d in vice, and well he fills his place. 

But he would bring disgrace, who weakly owns 

The soft ‘ compunctious visitings of Nature:’ 

* Let no such man be trusted.’ 
“ Nor e’er could cynic Virtue Romeo stain 

(Whate’er his failings) with a charge so base.— 

But who is he with coronetted head, 

Above which points a pair of lengthen’d ears 

Which this and that way turn to catch the sound 

Of idle rumour floating in the wind? 

A baron bold, Lorp Mipas is he nam’d, 

Who, like his prototype of old, would fain 

Touch ev’ry thing, and what he touches turn 

To tempting gold—but cruel fate ordain’d, 

And laws more cruel still than fate itself, 

A bitter disappointment to his hope, 

He touches and expects the yellow ore 

To bless his itching fingers, and he sounds 

The jingling sound, to soothe his lopping ears; 

But rustling paper only fills his grasp, 

And back the Baron starts—for lo! a dread 

Papyrophobia racks his tortured freme, 

Like to that dire:disease inflicted oft 

By rabid tooth canine—when water pure 

To the sick patient’s eye assumes the form 

Of poison horrible—cold sweats of death 
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Bedew his brow—his bosom all convuls’d 

And rising gorge reject the proffer'd drink, 

And from his burning feverish lip is dash’d 

The cup for which he longs at once and loaths.” 


My uncle describes the Patriot Chief, the great Katter- 
felto, as prowling about to obtain proselytes to his cause 
and opinions; and whilst repining at the prosperous and 
flourishing state of the country, he suddenly comes in 
sight of a magnificent temple; intended, no doubt, by the 
poet as emblematical of the British constitution, which he 
addresses as follows. 


Katterfelto’s Address to the British Constitution. 


“ O wond’rous pile, on triple columns rais’d, 
In form stupendous, and in strength surpassing 
The Memphian pyramids, whose mighty bulk 
Old Time for ages hath assail’d in vain. 

Nor hath he spar’d thy venerable front 
Marks of his power, indented on thy face, 
Mar not thy beauty.-—Lovely in thine years, 
Thy lichens grey are locks of hoary age, 





And thy chaste robe of ivy, ever green, 
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Becomes thee passing well. Thy beauties draw 
Unwilling praise from my reluctant tongue. 
“ O wond’rous pile! let fools alone adore thee : 


ne ve 


1 view thee but to curse thy hated walls 
That bar my steps in proud Ambition’s path. ‘ 
“ In vain a reptile’s form obscene | took, 
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And in thy deep foundations dug unseen 
I, and an hundred more, have dug in vain. 


at A guardian power still watching o’er thy fate 
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To upper day.—Myself, O vile disgrace! 
Incag’d was held a spectacle for fools, 
For drivelling virtuous fools, to laugh to scorn. 

“ Let KATTERFELTO view thee but to tell 
That much he loathes thee as the light of truth, 
But, pile accurs’d! though proud thou rear thy head, 
Yet shalt thou fall, in ruin shalt thou fall, 
If not by secret Branp, by open force: 
Yon bapble then that crowns thy topmost spire 
With jewels bright that sparkle in the sun 
And proudly emulate his noon-day beam 
Shall grace this. brow.”—Now bursting from the fane 
The guardian genius’ thrilling voice was heard, 
‘ Ideot begone? the cap and bells alone 
Become that head’—and round the sacred walls 
The flaming sword of Justice way’d on high 
A meteor dread and tremulous, it mov’d 
Like the huge train which from some comet streams 
Athwart the. hemisphere, and through the night 
Stretches from east to west, and sheds on all 
Whose throbbing bosoms know the fear of guilt, 
Horror, and dread, and pangs untelt before.— 
Mute were the boasts of Katterfelto’s. tongue, 
Who mutt’ring curses, slunk away abash’d,”— 


My uncle, after the example of other great epic poeds, 
conducts his hero through the infernal regions; and ‘he 
accordingly calls the fifth book of the poem ‘ The Descent.’ 
—There was a very fine exordium to this book, which was 
couched in strong infernal language suited to the subject ; 
but I will not shock the ears of your readers with a trans- 
lation of it, 
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“ And vow it was the hour when black-brow’d Night 
Steals like a thief on tip-toe from her post, 
Aud Mofning, peeping from the eastern clouds, 
Shews to the world her honest ruddy cheek— 
The hour when thieves returning with the spoil 
Of plunder’d mansions, while their owners sleep— 
The hour when dark conspirators retire 
From midnight councils to a couch of thorns— 
The hour when Katrerretto sought his bed, 
O’erwach’d with anxious cares he sunk to sleep, 
But not to rest—no rest the guilty know. 
“ The great infernal, Satan, saw him toss, 
As teem’d his busy brain with future plots, 
And to his side he call’d a ready imp, 
Bade him attend at KarrurFeLto’s couch, 
And in a dream convey his high bebests. 
‘The imp obey’d, and o’er his form he threw 
Religion’s sacred robe, and seem’d a priest. 
The curling serpents hissing round his head 
Chang’d to the hoary locks of reverend age ; 
His fiend-like visage to the face of T | 
His heart no change required—there all was right. 
And thus transform’d he sought the patriot’s bed, 
And in a dream presents him to his view, 
Bids him to seek the Majesty of Mell, 
And in the shades infernal read that book 





Whose mystic page his future fortune bears. 
‘ But how? the Chief replied ; ‘no mortal yet, 
Cloath’d in mortality, ‘hath found the way. 

‘ I lead,’ the imp replied, ‘ thy mentor leads, 
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Some lines follow here which I do not recollect; but 


the poet either forgot that his hero was asleep, or consi- 
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dered that a still sounder nap was necessary for the solemn 


occasion. 


“ Then o’er the patriot chief the seeming seer 
Wav’'d high an ebon wand with poppies twin’d, 
With aconite and nightshade intermix’d, 

And other herbs of strong narcotic power 
Inducing deadly sleep—for none may pass 
‘Fhat Stygian stream, exhaling pois’nous steam; 
That girts th’ iniferrial regions, and return, 

But such as wear the paly garb of Death, 

Or his twin sister Sleep.—Now on they mov’d, 
Shrouded in night, and in a cloud involv’d 

Of triple darkness, till near where Wimbledon 
Her plain outstretching wide, a spot they found 
Where Nature never smiles, nor tree nor flower 
Graces the dreary waste—awhile they stood, 
And listen’d if the sound might meet the ear 

Of distant watch-dog, or the lonely tread 

Of night-bewilder’d wight, or signal shrill 

Of prowling robber—all was silence drear— 

In shudd’ring horror Nature list’ning stood, 

And with suspended breath beheld the deed. 


“ The fiend now smote the earth, the earth obey’d, 


And gaping wide her yawning mouth admits 
The pair, descending through her entrails dark, 
Till at Hell’s gates arriv’d, the potent wand 
Bade them recoil, and to the patriot eye 
Disclos’d th’ infernal region stretching far . 
As mortal ken could reach. A lurid light, 
Deriv'd from many a source, was’spread 
O’er all the scene ; each object red with fire 
Had light within itself—~but such as cast 

No cheerful beam—a gloomy glow commix’d 
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With smould’ring smoke, more horrible than dafkness, 
Pervades the whole, and shows where dimly lie 
Outstretch’d in torture on the burning lake 
The host from Heaven that fell, and those condemn’d 
For mortal crimes to suffer penal fires. 
‘ At first the triple-headed porter growl'd, 
Shew’d his fell teeth, and bristled up his mane 
Of hissing snakes—for jealously he deem’d 
The Canictpe was come; for e’en in Hell 
The crime of canicide abhorrence meets ; 
And even SATAn’s self affection feels 
Towar4s the faithful dog who guards his gates. 
The watchful Cerberus, with nose sagacious, 
Smelt o’er the patriot chief; and well might he 
Suspect the murd’rous Canicide was near ; 





For near him, in a council lately held, 

Had KatrerFre.tro stood—his *robe retain’d 

To the keen searching of the nose canine, 

The smell of blood, and uttering forth a yell 

That rous’d the shades of pack innamerable 

By Canicipe dispatch’d, by poison’d ball, 

Or ball as fatal from the deathful tube, 

They gather round the Chief, and with their howls 


_ Disturb all Hell. His wand the imp advanced, 


The surly porter and the yelping pack 


Obey’d the power somniferous. 
“ Now round them flit ten thousand shadowy forms, 


But all avoid the Chief, save those whose hands 
Red with their country’s blood were stretch’d to ‘greet 
Their bold compeer. First Robespierre advanc’d 








* His robe de chambre ?—It could not have been his robe de chambre, 
which the hero would hardly have worn at a council.—Ep. 











And oried “ All hail! great KayTERFELTQ hail! 
The bloody Carnot, Rewbell, and a host 
Of Jacobins and Regicides surround 
And join their gory hands in savage joy, 
And round him dance the Carmagnole and sing 
The Ca ira, then follow in his train. 
“ Aad now, as. round the Patriot rang’d his eye, 
A sullen hanghty shade he saw advance, 
A puritanic and suspicious smile 
Sat onjhis brow. He sternly bent his eye 
On Katrerre..to—then contemptuous turn’d 
And sought another path; and e’en as,man 
Surveys the miming ape, so,\CROM WELL stern 
Smil’d scom upon the Chief.—-Next DEsparp came, 
His head beneath bjs arm-—a ghastly sprite—- 
As started back the Chief, the uttering head, 
With.deep sepulchral waice, cried out ‘ Beware! 
Beware! beware! nor.rashly tempt the fate 
To which thou led’st thy wretched Jost Desparn !’ 
- © Now through the fiery region burst a sound 
Which, but that mortal.sense was dull’d by sleep, 
Had madness.caus’d, or human organs rent : 
So loud, so shrill, so shrilling was the sound, 
Such as pe‘er struck.on ear of man before, 
And which no, mortal pen,may.well describe 
Or say from what dread instrument it came ; 
“Twas a,dire symmons,to, condemned Ghasis ! 
The blogdy |Regicides.approach’d to, hajl 
The mighty KaimzRF&LTY, to return 
To endless punishment. They sais'da yell, 
Which, mingling with th’ infgrpal.summons, shook 
Hell’ssmoky concave; ,apd th’ imperial,throne 
Lonvulsive quak’d.—Aghast,the, patriot chief 
All trembling stood-—-suspended.was, his breath i 
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Nor throbb’d his pilse, nor had he breath'd again 
But that he tyrant Death ne’er enters here ; 
Without the infernal gates Ais post assign’d, 

“ Recall’d at length, the mighty chief suryey’d 
With eye askance, and trembling as he view’d 
The various torture hell-doom’d caitifs feel, 

Who in this world their murd’rous hands imbru’d 
In blood of kings: by Radamanthus stern. 
Deliver'd o’er to tyrants, also doom’d 
To equal pains—who when on earth could find 
No pleasure equal to the anguish’d pang 

nflicted on the attenuated thread 
Of life, drawn out unto its utmost stretch, 
And who with devilish hearts in bosom steel’d 
Exhausted Art, and wasted empires’ wealth - 
To’ invent new tortures for the suffering wretch. 

“ Stretched on Procraste’s bed there squab Marat, 
Drawn out by power mechanic, roared with pain: 
Here the Sicilian tyrant, Phalaris, 

Beneath his brazen bull blew fierce the flame, 
While from its hollow entrails bellow’d loud 

The bloody Robespierre—the hideous roar 
Reach’d Hell’s remotest caves, which echoed back 
The deafning sound, as if ten thousand bulls, 
Spread o’er the burning plain, responsive mock’d 
Deserved punishinent. 

“ Stretched on a pointed rock in burning gyves 
The butchers Rewsect and Lecenpre lay; 
Between them sat Domirtan, who applied, 
Alternately, his bodkin to their hearts ; 

Not he who stole from ‘Heaven etherial fire 
Chain'd to a rock on lofty Caucasus 
Affording to the vulture’s ravnipng maw 
The growing feast, a greater torture knew. 















Jewin Street Frecthinkers. 





“« Béneath a vaulted arch, high stretch’d-above, 
Lay chain’d on iron beds a numerous band ; 
Here from the roof the Syrarusian hung 
By slender threads a thousand pendent swords, 
Pointed :with iighv’ning—ever threat’ning fall, 
Nor vain the threat—for ever and anon 
~ Down dropt the hissing torment, and infixt 
_.In bosom deep, or on the madd’ning brain 
Upon the never-dying wretch inflicts 
Eternal pangs, and pains unfelt before.” 

























(To be. continued.) 


JEWIN STREET FREE-THINKERS. 





Mr. Eprror, 


As you appear to be most Jaudably vigilant in detecting 
and exposing the numerous follies and vices of the age, 
the tendency of which is extremely pernicious to the 
inorals of the rising generation, I know of no other vehicle 
so proper as your publication, for exhibiting to public 
view one of the most extraordinary and. presumptuous 
associations, in the affairs of religion, that has. ever, 
existed. 

You must know, Sir, that in)a certain tabernacle, or, 
conventicle, in Jewin- Street, Aldersgate, a. society, of 
Jjourneymen mechanics and apprentices, styling themselves 
“ Free-thinking Curistians,” assemble every Sunday, and 
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debate upon religious tenets and doctrines ; condemning 
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the estdblished church, and all réligiows sects whatever ; 
and setting up their learned opinions in opposition to all 
the talents, wisdom, and piety of out forefathers, and of 
our present venerdblé pastors ; denying the Holy: Trinity, 
and even the divine attributes of owr Saviour ;/and boldly 
questioning the authenticity of the Bible translation: ‘In 
short, their object seems to be; to set aside all religion. 
They do not condescend to offer up any prayers, or praises, 
or thanksgivings, to that Almighty Creator and Protector, 
and his Son, our blessed Redeemer, whom alt other religidus: 
men justly consider it their duty humbly to supplicate and 
praise for mercies and blessings. 

No worship is indeed exercised by this sapient sotiety ; 
but their leaders, or elders, are employed in speculative 
discnssions and eccentric déclaihalions upon passages in 
Holy Writ. 

When 1 tell you; Mr. Editor, of what description of 
persons the Society is composed, and particularly that one 
of their elders is actually an apprettice to a tinman near 
Smithfield, you, I am sure, will think witl me; that it ts the 
height of presidiption for such persons to find fault with, 
all dther religious establishments, and pretetid to teach the 
World hoW to become trite christians ; and that it is quite an 
tingrateful abusé of the humble and intended useful educa- 
tion Of Peading aid Writing which they have received, to 
émploy theit shott-sightéd and narrow donveptions in 
disputing thé profound and saered mystéries of the chris. 
tian dispensation; denying its holy ordinances, an@ pre- 
fehding to be gifted With knowledge and penetration mupe- 
Fidr tb thé rest of thatkind ; afd that they Would be much 
Better erigaged in attending to the admonitions and advice 
of theit superiors, Who have detored themselves to religious 
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By inserting this humble effort for the support of true 
religion; you will confer a particular favour on your well 
wisher, 


Chapter Coffee House, 
Gist October, 1811. 


PHILANTHROPOS, 


A MITE TO VERBAL CRITICISM. 





Each wight who reads not, and ‘but scans and spells, 
Kath word-catcher, who lives on syllables, 

Even such smali critics some regard may claim, 
Preserv'd in Milton's ot in Shakspeare’s name.—Port. 





To the Editor of the Satirist. 


Sir, m 


Tuere are some persons whose conversation is so inva- 
tiably ludicrous or sarcastic, that whenever they open 
their mouths we expect nothing but a joke or a sneer, and 
accotdingly do not fail to ptepare the muscles of ours for 
performing the appropriate evolutions. Now this is in 
one respect unfortunate for the characters in question; for 
whatever they may at any time have to deliver of a serioas 
kind, fails considerably in its impression, from partaking 
of the mature of a disappointment, To apply this to my 
present purpose :—I do not understand, Sir, either from 
your original Prospectas, or your subsequent practice, that 
the plan of your publicetion is wholly satirical or bumar- 
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ous; ‘but I rather observe’ that you occasionally, admit 
articles of a-useful and practical tendency, _1t is necessary, 
forme to premise thus much, in order to warn your read« 
ers that what | have to submit to their notice, of however 
humble a description (and humble indeed it is), ispin sober 
sadness, very grave. _ e 

I am, Sir, at times, a bit of a critical reader of Shak 


speare, in what I may call the more mechanical acceptation 
of the term; nor do | think, notwithstanding the immense 
labour which has been bestowed on the subject, that the 
age of minute criticism and commentary on his text has 
totally passed away. Even if it had,)the late publications 
of Mr. Pye and Mr. Douce, and still more the recent ap- 
pearance of a fac-simi/e edition of the original Folio (which 
the booksellers have printed ,and brought out), would be 
sufficient to revive it in some degree’; and the latter cir- 
cumstance especially enables any one who pleases, to under- 
take the business of verbal criticism, by supplying the raw 
material to work upon. -Aiterthe anxious exertions, and 
painfully minute researches, which, haye been made, of 
late years, in this pursuit, it may perhaps seem presump- 
tuous in me to assert the existence of a mine which has 
not apparently been explored by any of the investigators ; 
a mine not indeed of any very precious ore, but yet (1: 
think) not wholly of mere dross. ‘To be brief, what I have 
to suggest concerns exclusively the actual typographical 
errors which may have crept into the text; and.:of these, 
only the strictly literal ones: and my sropeed ajms at 
pointing out a basis for conjectural criticism to proceed 
upon in rectifying them. Nor do I believe that any per- 
son, at all acquainted with the state of the early editions. 
of Shakspeare, and with what has been done and attempt- 
ed in purifying them, will entirely despise the bint which: 
I have to offer. This then consists-of a reference, in all: 
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cases of a supposed merely literal error, to the mapner ig 
which, in the process of prigting, the types: are arranged 
before the compositor’s hand; and a Consideration from 
thence, of the most common errors which a compositor 
may probably, or does actually, commit. Perhaps many 
of your readers know that each individual letter is a 
distinct uncomected piece of nietal; and that, for the con- 
venience of selecting them, in putting them together ta 
form words, the types are arranged before the compositor's 
breast in an inclined frame, called a case, divided (by sirall 
‘upright partitions) into Compartments called boxes, eachi 
of which is appropriated to a separate-character. The 
errors of which [ am speaking arise in general either from 
the compositor’s negligently taking a type from the wrong 
compartment, or (much” moge frequently) from a ‘single 
type’s having ( as the saying is) got into the wrong box, in 
the compositor’s distributing the letters, or throwing them 
back singly to their respective places in the. case after 
each sheet is printed off. It is obyious that mistakes.of 
this nature must be confined almost exclusively among the 
characters which lie contiguous to each other in the cases : 
when, therefore, a letter is thought to be wrong, the 
method accerding to my present prppesal is, to suspect the. 
letters lying next to it in .the compositor’s. cases—This; 
with a plan of the cases, shewing the order in which the 
letters, points, &c. are arranged in the boxes, is the short- 
est explanation I can give of my ideas.* 


= = : yt — ; 
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* This is the old plan of-the cages. Some alterations lave -bdém 
proposed lately, in consequence of the general discontinuance ofthe f 
and the ligature &, aud of. some other, causes: -but I cannotfind that 
gases of a different construction jn, any. respect .are yet, brought. intw 
general use; the baxes which have now become :super@uous, being Left 
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The five boxes here appearing vacant, are occupied by 
spaces of different sizes, or pieces of metal for preserving 
the intervals between the words. 





by the compositors unoccupiéd, ar occasionally allotted to the reception 
of spare letters or spaces, &c. It is so with the box appropriated in 
the above plan to the s, which letter is of late transferred to the box 
formerly octupied by the {/ The old arrangement bears evident marks 
of having been made at atime when the Latin language-was much more 
common in printing-offices than it is at present ; for example, in the 
circumstances of the capitals J and U being displaced from their alpha- 
betical order, of the accented letters lying comparatively ready tg 
the compositer’s band, and perhaps of the places of k acd w. 
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From various causes, characters resembling each other 
happen sometimes to get mixed in the boxes. Those’ 
which are principally subject to this mistake are the 
following: n u*, bd, pq, bgt, d pt, bh, co, mn, ff}, 
S83, PBR, KR, CG, EF, OQ, 69, M1. 

An extensive and laborious acquaintance with the busi- 
ness of the press for ten years, has prompted, and given me 
some confidence in, the subject of my present communi- 
cation. It is obvious that my plan is not applicable alone 
to the editions of Shakspeare, but. may be adopted equally 
(and, [ think, with frequent utility) in the case of all 
printed books, of any period whatever. - In collections of 
figures, where a detected error may be peculiarly difficult 
to rectify, it will be proportionably useful to know that the 
1 and the 8 are very apt to be put for each other, also the 
2 andthe 9, the 3 and the O, the 8 and the 8, and the 6 
and the 9. By a knowledge of these last particulars, I 
have been enabled to correct a numerical error which 
stands, I believe, in the margin of att our Bibles that 
have been printed within the last forty or fifty years.§ The 


de 





* Mr. Malone finds occasion to observe, in a note on Timon of 
Athens (act 4, scene 3), that “ these two letters are confounded in 
almost every proof-sheet of every book that passes through the press.’ 
See the edition of Shakspeare in twenty-one volumes, vol. 19, p. 182; 
also vol, 14, p. 468. 


t These by being turned upside-down. 
} Also the ligatures in which these letters are employed. 


§ I mean, of course, all the Bibles that contain the marginal matter; 
which description gomprises, I believe, all those in folio and quarto 
and most of those in octavo. The instance occurs at Genesis xli. 57, 
where a reference is made to the ninth chapter of Deuteronomy, which 
was certainly intended to be to the second; and, what is more unac- 
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most common errors which I have observed, exclusive of 
some of those specified above, are the mutual confusion 
ofa andr, d and n, eand o, eands, hand no, pand y,u 
and vy, x and z, and the notes of interrogation and admira- 
tion with each other and with the semicolon. 

After making every allowance for the trivial nature of 
what I have now taken the liberty of offering to your cons 
sideration, I really cannot help thinking, Sir, that there is 
some solidity in the principle; and that Mr. Malone or 
Mr. Steevens, iu the more active days of their Shakspearian 
ardour, would not have utterly disdained the hint. At 
present, however, I offer it not exclusively to those whe 
wish to pursue’ Shakspearian criticisin; but asa general 
memento and assistance which may be of permanent and 
even increased yalue, in proportion as booksellers and 
printers disregard every thing in. the question of printing 
except cheapness and celerity. 

That something is capable of being done in the way of 
uuprovement, by mere literal alterations, cannot be 
doubted. In two scenes of Richard the Third (act 1, 
scene 4, and act 5, se. 3), in ascene of Henry the Eighth 
(aet 5, scene $), and in the second scene of Troilus and 
Cressida, Johnson, Mr. Malone, Steevens, and. Mr. M. 
Mason, propose the substitution of “ call'd” for “ call’d,” 
“ scaring” for “ staring,” “ lambs” for “ lambs,” “ dies” 
for “ dies,” and “ consent” for “ content,” by mere conjec- 
ture, and without authority from any of the editions ; 








-ountable, as implying positive negligence and a want of examination 
on the part of the editor (Dr. Blayney), whe settled the standard which, 
since about the year 1769, has been used at the university presses, 
tbe corresponding or returning reference, as I may call it, stands in the 
margin of the ninth. 7 
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and also, as it happens in these instances, without any 
countenance from my present suggestions. All that [ 
urge concerning those suggestions is, that the principle of 
them would have some weight in such a case, and might 
even help to start new ideas on adoubtful point. IT attach 
no more importance to my proposal than | confidently 
thimk it deserves; though indeed my own dear-bought 
*experience possibly leads me to rate that importance higher 
than it may be estimated by those who have not enjoyed @ 
similar advantage. 1 dismiss it therefore with the sirigle 
remark, valeat quantaim valere potest. 


ALPHABET. 
' Weybridge. 


The CLUB of FLATTERERS lately re-established at 
PARIS. 





This club held their first meeting in one of the Halls of 
the Institution, under the presidency of Regnault of St. 
Jean d’Angely. As this re-union was in some measure 
spontaneous, and as it took place on the termination of a 
meeting of the French academy, the club was not nume- 
rous; but it consisted only of great literary characters, or 
such as were distinguished by the important situations 
which they filled. Regnault of St. Jean d’Angely being 
unanimously elected president, opened the meeting wm the 
following words ; 
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“ Gentlemen, 

“ For a length of time past, I have been occupied with 
the mighty thought on which rests the principle of our re- 
union, unique in the annals of the world, and which will 
for ever do honour to that age in which men, superior to 
the idle prejudices of their rank, have eagerly hastened to 
accomplish it. Flattery, against which cynical philoso- 
phers and vulgar minds have so often exclaimed, has fre-* 
quently proved useful and never pernicious; for, how often, 
in praising princes for virtues they do not possess, do we 
deposit the germ of those very virtues in their hearts! 





But this is not the effect which we have to produce; 
for what virtue exists, which does not adorn the great 
man, who is the object of that worship to which we are 
going to give a more elevated direction and a more regular 
form. There has long been wanting a focus where we 
might express, without constraint, those sentiments of ad- 
miratign with which our august emperor inspires all those 
who approach him.—Gentlemen, this focus you have now 
formed ; itis to you, to your zeal, to that instinct which has 
re-united us, that we owe this institution, which is destined 
to collect, encourage, and perpetuate, the proofs of public 
admiration. 

“How gratifying is it tome, loaden with favours by the 
hero who governs us, that he regards, as the greatest honour 
he can confer, the privilege of sometimes approaching, him 
and contemplating with ny dazzled eyes the brilliant qua- 
lities with which he shines!’ How much, Gentlemen, am I 
likewise delighted and flattered by being thus unanimously 
elected your president! It is true then, that my feeble en- 
deavours to render’to Napoleon that homage worthy him ; 
to express the vast and important ideas lie has sometimes 
ordered me to develope ; to paint the blessings of bis ad 
ministration, have gained me the public esteem, since I find 
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anyself without the slightest expectation, and without soli- 
citation, at the head of this illustrious re-union. Ah! Gea- 
tlemen, if to be under the dominion of the great Napoleon 
were not the greatest felicity man is capable of enjoying, 
I should exclaim in receiving this mark of your esteem, 
“T have lived enough!!!” But let us live, Gentlemen, to 
partake the glories of this reign, to explain its wonders to 
our contemporaries, and transmit them to posterity.” The 
assembly requested a copy of this speech, which was granted 
ai a great favour ; but amember observed, that nothing 
could be printed without being examined by the police, 
when it was voted that a deputation should be sent to the 
Duke de Rovigo, to request that formality might be dis- 
pensed with, as it would only occasion delays which would 
dainp that enthusiastic expression which animated the 
Club of Flatterers, therefore that it might be permitted 
this re union, whose loyalty could not for a moment be 
suspected, to publish on the instant the result of their 
sittings. ‘The club then proceeded to the discussion of a 
provisionary rule to be advanced by the president. 


Fhe Object of the Institution of the Club of Flatterers. 


The purport of this institution is to systematize flattery, 
and to search into the history of empires for the various 
modes employed in flattering princes, in order to determine 
which is most worthy of the great Napoleon. It shall collect 
in its archives all that has been published in honour of 
this powerful prince, but not till they have been revised 
and corrected by its sapreme committee, in order to oblite- 
rate their incorrectness, and give that exalted language 
and glowing colouring which they may want. The club shall 
be chiefly occupied in celebrating the virtues, the talents, 
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the qualifications, and the victories of the great Napoleon ; 
and to prevent confusion, as well as to be enabled to treat 
every subject with that attention and pyecision it requires, 
it shall only be permitted, at each meeting, to discuss one 
of those brilliant traits which adorn the character or the 


reign of our august Emperor: in the mean time, that each 
member may be prepared for these important discussions, 
the calender of the club shall invariably point out, before 
each sitting, which virtue, talent, great action, or glorious 
victory of his majesty shal! be then celebrated ; and as the 
virtue which most eminently distinguishes our august Empe- 
ror is clemency, the first regular meeting of the club shall 
be entirely devoted to seeking and displaying the number 
less occasions on which his imperial majesty, yielding to his 
lively sensibility,and greatness of soul, has given the most 
dazzling proofs of his.clemency,. 


Resolutions of the Club Respecting the Admission, rejection, 
and [Exclusion of the Members. 


ist. Shall be admitted every individual, without examina. 
tion and with acclamation, who can prove by any one act, 
discourse, or writing whatsoever, that he has acknowledged 
the supremacy, the excellence, and the predestination of 
Napoleon, previous to the 18th Brumaire. That when he 
aided the massacre at Toulon, they predicted his future 
greatness. That when he begged in Paris, they beheld a 
future potentate. ‘That when he cannonaded the Parisians, 
they pronounced him the greatest of heroes ; in short, that 
all the dreadful, but necessary, executions which he or- 
dered, he bas been more useful to humanity than if he had 
shewn a timid policy, or misplaced clemency. 

edly. Shall be admitted, with the same acclamations, all 
those persons who are honoured with the Lmperor’s favour, 
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without any distinction, from the grand marshal of the 


palace down to the cook, or groom, of his imperial ma- 
jesty. 

Sdly. Shall be admitted, after having been balloted for, 
those individuals who waited for the elevation of the great 
Napoleon, to consecrate their devotion, their talents, and 
their existence to him alone; the said individuals being 
obliged to prove they have written at least one hundred 
pages of eulogium, in prose or verse, to celebrate the vir- 
tues and the triumphs of their sovereign. 

4thly. Shall be admitted, before we proceed any further, 
those individuals tpon whom the Emperor has smiled, or 
addressed one flattering word, on any occasion, or at any 
public audience. ; 

Sthly. Shall be admitted members of the club, all those 
princes created by the great Napoleon, those who are 
in friendship or alliance with him, and their prime mini- 
sters. 

Gthly. Shall be rejected all those individuals, whatever 
may have been their services or abilities, who have lost the 
confidence of the Emperor, after having once enjoyed it: 
who, after having filled a situation in the ministry, have 
been disgraced: all those on whom the Emperor has ever 
thrown a severe look, or spoken a harsh word, or neglected 
by design, either by not noticing them in three successive 
audiences, not inviting them to the chace, or~not naming 
them to accompany him to his palace. ; 

7thly. Shall be excluded all those members who have 
suffered a month to pass without flattering the Emperor, 
and without shewing, in some remarkable manner, the 
respect and admiration with which every member of this 
club should never cease to be penetrated, for this illustrious 
prince, 
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General Diity of the Members. 

In all public ceremonies, at which the Emperor deigns 
to assist, those meinbers of the club who do not surround 
his august person, should excite, if not by themselves by 
thew dependents, or those under their influence, the pub- 
lic enthusiasm during bis progress. 

tis also particularly enjoined them to dispose them- 
selves in the coffce-houses that are situated in his majesty’s 
route, and relate therein the blessings arising from his im- 
perial mnajesty’s reign, to France and to all Europe. 

[f, in the heat of their culogium, they should experience 
any insults, or receive any wound or manual chastisement, 
they shall give an accouut at the next sitting of the club, 
with their names, that the outrages they have suffered 
siiall be honourably entered in the registers of the club, 
ahd inseribed on a particular tablet, which shall be sus- 
pended whenever their meetings may be held. 

lt is expressly enjoined each member avowecly to exe- 
crate all the people, all the powers, and every individual 
who is displeasing to his imperial majesty, Napoleon; and 
those of the said members who invent any new impreca- 
tion shall be exempt for six years from the annual contri- 
bution which must be levied to defray the expenses of the 


institution. 

These articles being very loudly applauded, his Ex- 
cellency the grand vice elector, Prince of Benevento, 
requested to be heard, and spoke as follows : 

“ [twill not, [ hope, be requisite for me to say how 
truly my heart leaped for joy (if joy can still approach it), 
when | beheld the re-union of this assembly, which owes 
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its re-establishment to the illustrious man who now pre- 
sides” —( Here the president smiled with disdain). 

“ Ah! who better than myself has known how advan- 
tageously to employ the language of flattery, and with it 
charm the heart and the ears of the great man who governs 
us? How many smiles have 1 caused to play upon his 
imperial lips? and how frequently bas his noble head 
given me signs of his approbation, which added to my 
power and pride? Alas! those moments of favour are 
vanished ; and with difficulty can I now obtain, in the 
course of a year, even one look, which does not overwhelm 
me with the anger and disdain with which it is fraught? 
But because | am the victim of an inconstancy, of which 
I respect the motive, and which changes but too often the 
affections of princes, should 1 be excluded from a re-union 
for which [ am qualified by the whole tenor of my life? 

“ Gentlemen, I have flattered the People, I have flat- 
tered the Jacobins, I have flattered the Directory, I have 
flattered the Consuls, I have flattered the Empress Jose- 
phine’s parrot, I have flattered the Princess Paulina’s dog, 
I have flattered the Princess Eliza’s monkey, and, above 
all, [ have flattered the Emperor. Ah! who among you 
has flattered like me? Therefore, in consideration of my 
former services, should you not forget.my present dis- 
grace ? 

“The article in which you exclude from your society 
disgraced individuals, belongs to higher combinations of 
wisdom and foresight; but, conscious of my rights, [ 
claim an exception in my favour, which cannot be refused ; 
and moreover reflect, Gentlemen, that one lucky word, one 
trifling circumstance ingeniously turned, even a momen- 
tary whim of our august Emperor, would restore me to 
the favour [ have lost; and which of you would not then 
VOL. IX. 3B j 
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repent »f not having acceded to my request, of uniting 
myself with you. 

“Ah! Gentlemen, | see among you him who has re- 
placed me in the ministry; has he been spared more than 
myself? and though he is no longer minister, you do not 
throw him from you—being dismissed is not being dis- 
eraced. Do, Gentlemen, consider this distinction.” 

A long silence prevailed in the assembly, Hauterive at 
length requested leave to reply to the Prince of Bene- 
vento, Who regarded him with astonishment; but Haute- 
rive, not the least disconcerted, proceeded in the follow- 


ing mManher: 


“ Gentlemen, | 

“ Exceptions kill the rules; and if, before you are or- 
ganized, you derogate from the great principles which are 
indicated in your provisionary rule, you miss your end, 
you commit a political murder on yourselves. What! 
Should not the master we serve, be flattered, even in his 
caprices? Should we not proscribe what he rejects, and 
love what he adopts? The more his inconstaney teems with 
ingratitude, the more we ought to applaud it. What 
merit should we possess if we had nothing to proclaim but 
acts of his justice and benevolence? Indeed, | am asto- 
nished that a man of such rare understanding and exqui- 
site feeling should have utiered so many paradoxes, which 
must tend to produce inconvenience, and ridicule. He 
entertains the probability of being reinstated in the favour 
of our august master—Well! 1 do not combat this 
hypothesis; but when it is realized, it will be sufficient 
time to fold him to your breasts, and [ shall be the first to 
propose his admission, and to applaud him when he enters ; 
but till then, Gentlemen, let us be severe; if we punish 
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people in general, because they have been unhappy, should 
we not equally proscribe a courtier because he has been 
disgraced ?” 

This discourse of Hauterive was applauded with trans- 
port; and the president invited him to take his seat at the 
board, as his secretary. 

Talleyrand retired with every mark of confusion, and 
was‘ followed by the Duke of Cadore, who judged very 
wisely he had better not run the chance of a discussion. 

A member, whose name we could not obtain, requested 
to speak on a motion of order. “ I see here,” said he, 
with astonishment, “ M. Fontanes, known to truth by the 
studied discourses which he has addressed to his imperial 
majesty, in the name of the legislative body, bot justly 
suspected of having mixed irony with praise, and in not 
having employed, in flattering our august master, that 
frankness of language which leaves no hold for malignity, 
and is never equivocal; and I believe, Gentlemen, that 
the Emperor, whose penetration nothing escapes, wished 
to dismiss this flatterer, so mal-adroit, or so ill-intentioned, 
since he has removed him from the presidency of the legis- 
lative body to the head of the imperial university. I ask 
whether this is not a disgrace ; above all, when we con- 
sider that if M. de Fontane’s intentions were sincere, 
no one was more capable of giving to flattery a variety 
of turns, and strong colouring in language full of nerve 
and elegance, I demand, at least, that you suspend his 
admission.” 

“ Gentlemen,” exclaimed Regnault de St. Jean d’An- 
gely, “ a courtier is like the wife of Caesar, he must not 
even be suspected” 

Fontanes retired from the assembly with a confident 
step and haughty mien. 

“ Gentlemen,” said a member, “I propose, as an addi- 
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tional article in the rule of speaking, that you appropriate 

some of your sittings to be employed in the praises of those 

persons whom the Emperer has honoured with his favour 

for any length of time; in doing which we shall offer, a 

second time, our adoration to his imperial majesty, through 
oe | the objects of his affection; and I propose, likewise, you 
i appoint an extra sitting, to celebrate the virtues and morals, 

as Well as the political and military talents, of the illustrious 
Roustan, confidential mameluke of his majesty the Emperor 

: and King.” 

" One of the members observed that a great inconvenience 
would attend this proposition ; because, as it was probable 
that those who now enjoy the confidence of the august 
Napoleon, may very shortly fall into disgrace, the club 
would be reduced to the hard necessity of retracting their 
praises, or of being in opposition to the opinion and taste 
of the Emperor.” 


Resolved.—That the extraordinary sittings of this club 
shall be devoted to eulogizing those favoured beings who 
are honoured with the confidence and intimacy of the 
Emperor Napoleon; but, when his majesty withdraws his 

F favour, their names shall be expunged from the register, 
as well as from all verbal processes which took place when 
their virtues were celebrated. 









: 

{ Extra Resolution, in the form of amendment.—That at 
the request of two members, an extraordinary sitting shall 
4 be appointed, in which their former praises shall be re- 
tracted, with the privilege of substituting whatever accu- 
sutions may be judged convenient. 












A member now proposed that they should address the 
Grand Marshal of the palace for permission to hold their 
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sittings in that part of the Thuilleries which is appropriated 
to the footmen, without their being compelled to vacate 
their place ; if the sitting of the club should happen when 
they are there, they would be permitted to remain as 
associated strangers. 

This resolution being adopted, the club broke up amidst 
the acclamations and embraces of the members. 


; NEW ITALIAN OPERA. 


We continue to hear, with surprize, and regret, that the 
Pantheon will speedily be completed, for the purpose of 
establishing another [talian Opera in this country, and 
we can hardly suppress our indignation when we reflect, 
that an Englishman is the founder of this new establish- 
ment.—Surely one foreign theatre is enough in this me- 
tropolis—one Italian Opera sufficient in a country where 
the people have by no means a particular taste, or genius, 
for music, and even among the most enlightened circles, 
who are in the constant habit of attending the Opera, the 
genuine love of music, and the knowledge of the science, 
are generally the last motives which induce their attend- 
ance there. But there is another, and a more powerful, 
reason to be urged against the establishing a new I[talian 
Opera, and which belongs, or ought to belong, to national 
feeling and national pride. The tumber of [talian singers 
already in England, whose chief merit consists in having 
been born upon the shores of the Mediterranean, possess, 
exclusively, the patronage of the nobility, to the total 
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depreciation of the native talents of their country ; 
which, if better feelings actuated them, it would be their 
pride, and pleasure, to protect, and support. Why 
“ Ausonia’s softer sons” should have peculiar claims to the 
patronage of a British peeress, perhaps, we may not ask ; 
but why a peer of Great Britain, a proud title in these 
days of continental degradation, should submit to the 
insolent familiarity of these obtrusive aliens exert his in- 
fluence, and open, not only his house, but his purse, for 
their support, is to us a mystery we seek in vain to solve. 
“ Flattery is the key” which “ opes the wicket to the hu- 
man heart,” and the Italians certainly know how to apply 
it better than any other people; and perhaps we may look 
into the weakness of human nature for the cause of their 
success in this country—a degree of success so unbounded, 
that ere long we shall expect to see them constituted the 
household gods of the English nobility: yet, so extraordi- 
nary is the infatuation, that the very presumption and im- 
pertinence with which they conduct themselves.in the 
mansions of the great, if practised by an Englishman, in 
a similar situation, would probably occasion him to be 
forbidden their presence. 

A new Opera at the Pantheon will open another door 
for a fresh swarm of these Italian locusts; and little chance 
as there now is for English singers, there will be then still 
less. ) 

One Italian opera, with such performers us Madame 
Catalani and Trammezzani at the head of it, is sufficient 
to satisfy all those who are particularly devoted to Italian 
music ; and had the projector of the new opera founded an 
English Opera upon the model of the Italian, and opened 
a field for the talents of the composer, as weil as the singer, 
he would have been entitled to the utmost support of the’ 
public, and the gratitude of the many whose talents are 
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languishing for want of proper encouragement, and a 
proper sphere of action, 

While we have such an opera as ‘ Artaxerxes,’ we want 
no proof of the capability of an Englishman to produce a 


grand serious opera; and while we listened to the exquisite 
singing of Mrs. Billington throughout that opera, we felt 
but little disposed to support Ltalian singers and Italian 
operas. The language of our country must make its way 
to the heart in despite of the prejudice of fashion, and the 
vain desire to appear even more in possession of a foreign 
language than our own; and an English opera, founded 
upon the plan of the grand serious opera of lialy, must 
succeed, whilé there are any English hearts, and English 
ears, remaining. 

To write the panegyric of Mrs. Billington, is, perhaps, 
to diverge from our subject ; but we feel it due to that 
perfection we may never hear again: and all those who 
have so often listened to her with rapture, must remember 
to their latest hour, “ those strains divine,” which none can 
imitate, and which combine the utmost perfection of art 
and nature; and it is a decided proof of the superior ex- 
cellence of this accomplished singer, that no one ever 
imitated her: other great singers are frequently brought 
to our recolleciion by the tones, or manner, of inferior 
performers; but she alone has placed the possibility of 
imitation far beneath her. We know she rejected a carte 
blanche for the Italian opera, and has deter sined never 
to appear in public again ; but she possesses both national 
pride and feeling, and perhaps might be induced to come 
forward again at the head of a national opera, if upon 
a scale sufficiently grand to be worthy of her talents, 
Such an opera, supported by the splendid powers of Bra- 
ham, and the inferior departments filled by the many good 
singers we have, who possess both talents and voice, (which 
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we cannot say of all the Italian singers), would constitute 
an Opera that we should behold with pride and pleasure; 
as far superior in performance to the Italian; and while 
we have composers like Attwood, Bishopp, Horsley, and 
many others, who have studied in the best schools of Ger- 
many and Jtaly, and who want nothing but an extensive 
field wherein to display their abilites, we need not despair 
of having operas written that would stand the test of : 
competition, and remain, like Artaxerxes, a lasting proof 
of British genius. 

Such an establishment is a desideratum long wanted in 
this country, and it is a disgrace to us asa people PROFES+ 
seDLy the patrons of the genius of every clime, except our 
own, that we have not the first and most magnificent Opera 
in Europe. 


ELDERLY LADIES. 





Lorp CHESTERFIELD very strongly recommends to his 
son to form an intimacy with elderly ladies. “ There is,” 
says his Lordship, “ asort of veteran women of condition, 
who, having always lived in the gay, or the great world, 
form a young fellow better than all the rules that can be 
givenhim. These women, being past their bloom, are ex- 
tremely flattered by the least attention from a young man, - 
and they will point out to him the manners and attentions 
that pleased and engaged them, when they were in the 
pride of youth and beauty. Be sure to make some of 
these women your friend. Ask their advice; but take 
care not to drop a word of their experience, for that implies 
age, a suspicion which no woman can ever forgive. 
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Of these autumnal beauties, and preparatory teachers, 
is the still lovély Matilda S., to whose care the young 
Charles W. has been intrusted by a fond mother: Matilda 
is her friend, and in pure friendship has she taken Charles 
under her care as a pupil; but certainly with no other view 
than that of becoming the Minerva of this blooming Te- 
lewachus; for she would not altempt the part of Circe. 
Charles has been scarcely freed from the terrors of the 
rod, from college rules, and systems out of season. Ma- 
tildasis of that matronly age which ought to. preciude 
suspicion; yet some mortifying anecdotes, not quite 
effaced from her memory, should for ever keep her on 
her guard against the follies and indiscretions of the juve- 
nile part of her sex. Slander, however, says, that she 
herself has a very warm concern for the success of*her 
lessons; and that nothing is more common than for a 
youth to lose, at least, his innocence, under the guardian- 
ship of these gay e/der/y ladies. ‘The timidity natural to 
youth would be his security, if these dangerous seducers 
did not undertake to break down this fortress by licentious 
discourse, and to finish the conquest by indecent fvoleries. 
But will observation justify ynese suspicions of the mistress 
and her disciple? They are always in close and private 
conference, secured by the unseemly protection of locks 
and bolts:—she can find no other seat than a couch, no 
other attitude than a reclining posture, no other dress than 
one loosely negligent and alluring. And does mere frien- 
ship animate the countenance with such glowing ardour! 
does its eye sparkle with so much fire! is its zeal expressed 


in kisses given with so much ardour!—Let us drop the 


curtain, and admire Lord Chesterfield’s plan of acquiring 
the Gracegs. 


A PUPIL. 
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Writers, in general, have been very strenuous in re- 
commending the siudy of the languages, both dead and 
living; but they have entirely omitted to notice one of the 
latter description, which, though perhaps not particularly 
studied, is yet of very extensive use in the metropolis of 
Great Britain ; indeed, to recommend the cultivation of 
it, seems unnecessary, for it has already arrived at perfec- 
tion, and is more frequently and more generally spoken 
than any other: it is only to be wished, that the proper 
bounds and limits of this language were established, and 
its proper place ascertained; for at present Low Lan- 
GUAGE seems not confined to any place. 

This language is spoken very fluently by the lower or- 
ders of both men and women, and they have brought it to 
avery great degree of eminence; yet it is by no means 
unintelligible to, or unpractised by, the higher ranks: the 
members of the WAzp Club speak it as freely as their ver- 
nacular idiom; nor is it less well known to the followers of 
the Cribs, ,Mendozas, Molineux, and other blacks. 

In most languages there are are certain pauses, or gaps, 
particularly observable in conversation ; but no such de- 


ficiencies appear in dow language; the breaks being con- 
stantly filled up with oaths and execrations, with which 
low language has a very creat affinity. 

The acquirement of this language, though the object of 
practice rather than study, is yet a matter of some diffi- 
culty. A few words may be understood; but the facility 
of speaking, and the art of declining the words, according 
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to their several changes, can only be completed among the 
natives. Poeta nascitur, non fit; and aman must be born 
of parents who know no other tongue, or he must asso- 
ciate very constantly with professed speakers of it; as has 
lately been the case with some of our most admired heroes 
of the stage. 

Several excellent opportunities are held forth in the me- 
tropolis for low language. Bartholomew Fair is not a 
preparatory, but a finishing, school; and the improvement 
of the age ia this Janguage is, no doubt, one reason why 
our governors have never put a stop to that “ pestilential 
congregation of vapours,” notwithstanding the many re- 
monstrances from the decent and judicious part of the in- 
habitants. Our low ale-houses and gin-shops generally 
produce some conspicuous linguists; and in the lobbies of 
our theatres it is spoken in the most unadorned manner, 
In Billingsgate, Wapping, Redriffe, and in many parts 
contiguous to the river, the most accomplished speakers of 
this language will be found. We shall say nothing of the 
tops of the Greenwich stages; nor of some convivial 
meetings at the west end of the town. 

Of the autiquity of this language little is known ; though 
it appears to have been of very long standing. One cir- 
cumstance is certain, that this kingdom, aad ths kingdom 
alone, affords an instance of that low language em- 
phatically termed s/ang, which is a language per se, et sut 
generis, and intelligible only to its speakers. 


A LINGUIST. 
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bel The Wonderful Story of 
BARON GERAMB anv MARIA or CADIZ, 
eS As stated by Himself, in his Letter to the 
ia. | 
at E—~ or M—r-—a. 
i‘: 
ae 
‘ 
; The Baron he rov’d on the sea-beach alone, 
O'er his head hung the curtain 6f night, 
Avd he strok’d down his whiskers, when, sudden, a 
groan 
Made the Baron to start: for this pitiful moan 
Hise Seem’d to burst from some poor shipwreck’d wight. 
ne If. 
a 


He prick’d up his ears, and he strain’d his grey eye, 
But wothing he heard nor he saw: 

His beard® and mustachios both bristled on high, 

And toraught tiat he knew, some grim goblin was nigh; 
So ‘twas prudent he thought to withdraw. 


If. 
To the gates of the eity he hasten’d again; 
But scarce the firsi guard had he met, 
When the bold Baron found all bis hurry was vain: 
A Sprite pass'd before hin '!—he trembled amain, 
Aud lis brow was bedew’d with cold sweat. 





——- 


* 
al 
* This must be an error in the manuscript; the bold Baron being 


eardiess as a baby.—Sar. 



























Baron Geramb and Maria of Cadiz. 


IV. 


He would gladly have fled, but the sprite wav’d his 
hand— 
If he follow’d ’twas sure not his fault, 
For who'd disobey such a dreaded command? 
The Baron so quak’d, that he scarcely could stand 
_ As the phantom led down to a vault. 


Vv. 
All hung round with black, and most fearfully dark 
And dismally dn‘l was the cave; 
One taper just glimmer’d, it seem’d but a spark. 
That sound which he beard— Now again ’tis there !”~— 
‘“ Bark? 
It was but the roar of the wave. 


VI. 


On the ground lay acorpse, which the cold hand af 
Death 
Had just snatch’d from this sad scene of woe. 
It appeai’d even now to be struggling for breath, 
But alas! it was | ale as a white lily wreath 
Some virgin’s pure passion to shew. 


VIL. 


His garments, his locks, were still wet—round his bier 
His parents were seen to lament: 

A maiden all veil’d at his head did appear, 

She rais’d up her veil-—-in hy r eve stood a tear 

The bold Baron’s heart was nigh rent. 





= $78 Baron Geramb and Maria of Cadiz. 





ie, 
fret | VIII. 
+ Now sorrowful dirges and death-hymns resound 
a f A procession of many il friar 
<= Soon enters the cave, who the body surround ; 
| And the nymph, while they laid the dead man in the 
Bing. ground, 
i Told the Baron her name was— Maria. 
2 5 im. 
Sy 
“a 
: ‘* Maria,” said he, “ let not grief rend your heart, 
I’\l supply the poor sufferer’s piace ; 
jut first from this gloomy abode let’s depart, 
This horrible scene can but add to your smart, 
Dry the tear which bedews your dear face.” 
X. 
ed From that time to this the bold Baron, no doubt, 


Has prov’d that his vows were not sham, 
And I'd venture to swear, that some young whisker'd lout 
Can shew what Miss Mary has since been about. 

With this terrible Baron Geramb! !! 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS AND MARITIME 
MANCEUVRES. 


Letter from Buonaparte to his Minister of Police. 


Ir any English newspaper should arrive, giving an ac- 
count of a rencontre between imy flotilla and some vessels 
of that nation, the Duke of Rovigo will only communicate 
them to Baron Leponthon, my confidential secretary, who 
will make the cus‘omary extracts, which Rovigo will for- 
ward to Anvers. I am exceedingly dissatisfied with the 
conduct of my flotilla—one of my praams was taken be- 
fore my face—under my own eye!—S’Death had [ been 
its captain, sooner would [ have plunged into the sea, than 
have been taken in presence of my Emperor. My seamen 
are not zealous, they are inactive! 

It was only by threats, and by actually firing upon them 
with my cannon, that I could compel part of my immense 
flotilla to attack a single English frigate and four brigs.— 
My army. is more devoted to me; when | am present, my 
soldiers fear not death—but with my seamen it is others 
wise; this must be changed.—Decrez does well—he 
knows wher to have recourse to flattery, and when to 
threaten; he was anxious to mount a praam and attack 
the enemy, although he is deformed; but as this mah is 
useful to me, I would not risk his life; it is not sufficient 
to be brave—without zeal it avails nothing—Nothing but 
the extreme of enthusiasm aud attachment will coutent 
me—nothing less will enable me to fulfil the great objects to 
which my destiny calls me. I say this to you, Rovigo, 
because you possess these two qualities. I am going te 
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Ostend, from thence to Antwerp, and then to—put an end 
to false rumours, | am going to Inspect my naval force, 
as | wish to strike a great blow—to achieve something 
extraordinary, wich Ll have long contemplated.—l Hi- 
clove you an account of our contest with the English 
frigate; let it be printed without alteration, without com- 
menuts—I hate comments, except when 1 make or autho- 
rize them. 

The affair at Boulogne deprived me. of rest the follow- 
ing night; | arose in the middle of the night, and sup- 
pressed ten newspapers; 1 hate them, they always give 
me spasins.—[t is very well for the English press to amuse 
the idle and create traitors, | will not Jet the French con- 
spre with them! Are you of opinion, Rovigo, that they 
do? I hate all authors, and 1 despise letters, they cannot 
add to the happiness of men, or the duration of empire ; 
in the opinion of those who are enlightened, and whore- 
flect, they only produce insubordination. I have long re- 
volved this in my mind; the more I have reflected, the 
more I am convinced that the ignorant are the most 
easily governed, and L am resolved to govern.—Rovigo, I 
know, like myself you detest letters—and without this 
antipathy you would not be the executer of my will, nor 
my confideatial minister.—The Revolution has produced 
a sort of these beings—whom I will war against, for | am 
satiated with their flattery, and wearied with the fear they 
inspire ; the young shall man my ships, and the old shall 
fill my mad-houses ; or, if they submit with a ‘good grace, 
they shall be permitted to be removed to my bospitals.— 
You have committed a fault which | pardon, as it was 
through zeal, but you must avoid a similar offence. YV—— 
my spy in the instittite, spoke as I ordered him, when you 


arrested him; but when he shewed you the cypher and 
seal of my confidence, you should have released him, and 
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informed me of it.—I wish my spies to overlook each 
other, but not impede.—In this you have lost an oppor- 
tunity which I have been long watching for, and which was 
ripe for executing a plan I have formed.—I wish to clear 
the lustitution—I wish to destroy it: but they would ex- 

claim “ How barbarous! oh! they are the barbarians who 
 haye destroyed all sucial system !” 


te 
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I Hap never seen Napoleon, and wished much to be on 
board the vessel from which he was to review the flotilla. 
The archbishop of Molines, with whom I was intimately 
acqua@inted, asked me to accompany him, and we were 
soon amidst a forest of masts; which, pointing to the 
clouds, were, as he told me, embiematical of the genius, 
the power, and the activity of Buonaparte. Every one 
showed the greatest respect to the archbishop ; and at his 
request we were conducted, with all customary honours, 
on board the vessel destined to receive the Emperor.— 
They suffered him to proceed without examination, but 
he had some difficulty in getting me admitred ; upon which 
he immediately addressed himself to a person habited in 
the costume of a counsellor of state, whom I afterwards 
knew to be M. Real—he appeared embarrassed—but 
upon the archbishop whispering something in his ear, he 
approached and examined me attentively, then gave me 
in charge toa man in uniform, who conducted me into a 
cabin, where, having undressed me, they scrupulously 
examined my clothes. After | had submitted to this 
strange examination, they re-conducted me to the arch- 
bishop, who, perceiving my astonishment, said, in a voice 
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loud enough to be heard by M. Real, “What you have 
just undergone, my friend, is nothing, it is but an accus- 
tomed formality: but listen, you must observe a strict 
silence, and not, on any account, quit myside.” Presently 
part of the equipment was called to the bridge : it seemed 
entirely manned with German and Dutch sailors. Ata 
signal given, they ficw down their ladders into boats which 
waited, and in a few moments after | saw several large 
boats and yaclits approach, which conveyed the marine 
guard, officers, generals, counsellors of state, cooks, and 
valets de chambre—in short | never saw so many costumes, 
nd all so glittering and bedaubed with lace. The masters 
of the ceremonies iminediately ussioned to each his post, 
taking care to place the military round the magnificent 
carpet prepared for Napoleon. At length, accompanied 
with the flourish of a thousand trumpets, splendidly deco- 
rated, and brilliant with gold, | beheld the yacht which 
contained this extraordinary man. The archbishop at- 
tired in his pontificial robes advanced to meet him, but he 
passed quickly on, without speaking to, or deigning to 
cast a look ow this venerable prelate, whilst at me he shot 
a piercing look, which spoke his ignorance of my person, 
then instantly beckoning Real, who advanced with the ut- 
most promptitude, and addressed him for the space of a 
minute, in a very low voice, during which Napoleon made 
no reply, but with bis back towards him received the offi- 
cers of the fleet, who were presented to him by the Count 
De Baste, after which he turned from them with the same 
rapidity with which he had advanced. The ministers now 
arrived, preceded by their secretaries, carrying enormous 
porte feuilles, and without waiting the orders of Napoleon, 
descended into the chamber of council. The Emperor 
now made a tour round his vessels, scrupulously examining: 
every individual on board; when he approached me he 
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turned quickly to his followers, and asked who that man 
was, and what that priest meant by bringing him there? 
Real replied that the archbishop had brought me there, to 
indulge the ardent desire I had to contemplate our great 
monarch ; this a little softened him, and turning, he ex- 
claimed, in a tone rather gay than severe, but, Abby, you 
forget, we want no useless mouths here. With wonderful 
presence of mind my conductor replied, “ Sire, admiration 
spoils the appetite.” 1 thought 1 saw Napoleon smile—but 
it was a smile not human, for you at the same moment 
beheld disdain, malignity, and satisfaction. His Majesty 
now commenced his review of the flotilla; he seemed much 
troubled when he examined the vessels; his head hung 
down, and he appeared much perplexed in arranging his 
naval force. Gantheaume was at bis left hand, and spoke 
to him repeatedly, but he seemed quite unconscious of 
being addressed; suddenly he appeared to be struck as 
with an electric shock, and taking Duroc apart, probably 
gave him an order, for he disappeared, and returned in an 
instant with a paper which Napoleon perused, and gave 
back to him with a sign of approbation.—In the mean 
time the Charlemagne had made the tour of the flotilla, 
and placed herself at the head of the vessels, but at some 
distance from them. The sea was rough, and notwith- 
standing the number of hands employed, they could not 
bring the Charlemagne close to the other vessels, and | 
heard the mariners exclaim it was impossible to enter the 
harbour. Napoleon for some minutes cast his eyes on 
the Heavens, then on the pendants of the masts, with all 
the signs of rage and menace, and quitted the deck with 
every sign of madness and desperation.—The archbishop 
expected every moment to be summoned (for there was 
an edict, that no one should approach the vessel destined 
to receive the Emperor without an order from himself ; but 
his seemed to have been forgotten); we looked at each 
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other without speaking, conformably to the instructions I 
had received, when the Baron Beausset, one of the prefects 
of the palace, appeared on the deck, and mounting the 
estrade, on which Buonaparte had reclined during his re- 
view of the fleet, read the following proclamation. 


“ By the Emperor’s Command. 


“ Thesecond prefect of my palace, the Baron de Beausset, 
is charged with the exterior police of my vessel, and shall 
be continually on the deck to watch over suspected indi- 
viduals; every person who is not employed in manceuvring 
the ship, or attached to the service of the Emperor, must 
instantly declare his name, the motives which brought him 
there, the right he has to be admitted, and who is respon- 
sible for his conduct. 

Our marshal of the palace, the Duke of Frioul, is charged 
with the interior police, it is to him every thing is to be 
addressed that regards our safety. The archbishop. was 
now summoned to attend the Emperor, and I felt isolated 
and uneasy; | immediately, according to the proclamation, 
declared my name, &c., when I was asked, in a harsh tone, 
in what situation I came on board the fleet, and fancied I 
prevented all suspicion by saying I came as deputy to the 
almoner in ordinary to his Majesty.—I was far from fore- 
seeing that this falsehood, instead of preventing suspicion, 
created it, for in about half an hour, while I expected the 
return of my friend, or a summons to join him, I was sud- 
denly and violently seized, carried to the hold, and thrown 
into a hammock, where they tied and left me. 

About a quarter of an hour, another person was brought 
mto the same place, who [ imagined was some unfortu- 
nate individual arrested like myself. I could see nothing, 
for we were enveloped in profound darkness, but I deter- 
mined to observe a strict silence; however, a slight mo- 
tion occasioned my supposed partner in misfortune to ad- 
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dress me in the following words: “ Ah! what!” said he, 
in a plaintive voice, which I heard was feigned, and gave 
me instantly the idea, which bas since been changed into 
certainty, that he was a spy, “ What ! have I a companion 
in misfortune?” [ replied, that | knew not of what mis- 
fortune he spoke; that I certainly had been rather sud- 
denly seized and broug!it into the place where | was, but 
that I only suffered from being deprived of light and pro- 
visions, and that | hopetl the precaution which brought 
me there, would soon be at an end. You call it precau- 
tion, he quickly replied—you only see precaution in an act 
of tyranny, in this arbitrary imprisonment, in this wretch- 
ed hole; ai! how happy it is to see things in this light!—I 
am an author, and being desirous of printing an account 
of the Emperor’s tour, and particularly of his being on 
board the Charlemagne, 1 got introduced among the 
marine guard, thinking to escape in the crowd; but I was 
wretchedly deceived—lI little thought that at sea Napoleon 
would exercise the same suspicion and ferocity which 
make him the terror of the earth! These exclamations 
were too violent to be sincere, and determined me to an- 
swer in the following manner: “ I do not complain, for I 
merit my fat>, by telling a falsehood, which naturally 
caused suspicion, but | am innocent, and confide in the 
justice of the Emperor, although I merit his severity. 
The most profound silence reigned for some minutes, and 
I heard my pretended companion creep softly from the 
nold. Shortly after [ was conducted to the deck, and 
from thence to the archbishop’s cabin, where he waited 
for me with a dinner, worthy the delicacy of his appetite, 
and the keenness of mine; he laughed much at seeing me, 
and in my next, I will tell you all that passed in the vessel 
during the sojourn I was compelled to make. 

DU COUDRAY. 
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‘cem| i BARON DE G. 
og : ~ 
oe) A Poem in Three Tumbles. 
P Tumble the First—TuHE CAPSIZE. 
Ci 2 e| , 
oq f Lives there the man with head so thick 
4 : Who never to himself has saic, 
Of this or that place [ am sick, 
a ae If this or that won’t give me bread ; 
wi : ‘. : 

— Whom want or hunger would not fill 
With holy zeal, and patriot fire, 
wanting power to rob or kill, 

If ting | t t kill 
No other way he could aspire 
To gain a titled hero’s name, 
Nods from the great, dinners, and rank and fame. 


Thus felt Le Baron, 1 suppose, 
When, flying from his country’s foes, 
To Albion’s Isle he took his way, 
In hopes its ministers would pay 
For all the wonders he might write, 
Of what he’d done, or seen, in flight. 
In Lyons first he saw the day ; 
(A mercer’s son historians say) 
5 To Hungary he strayed; 
There, somehow, he contrived to reach 
A noble Baron’s castle’s breach, 
And woo’d a German maid. 
The fair one lov’d the Baron well,— 
She was near b/ind some writers tell, 
Bat this may be a hum; 
Though, if the truth must needs come out, 
She was, and this is past all doubt, 
Deform’d, and deaf, and dumb. 
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Blest was their union, pure their love, 
Each ne’er did other baulk, 
Deaf—she his nonsense ne’er could prove, 
Dumb—ne’er could nonsense talk; 
And though mustachios she might hate, 
She never curs’d his shaggy pate. 


Now Baron dubb’d, his wife soon dies, 
That is, she sought her native skies, 
Glad to go home again, 
“‘ Henceforth her land is mine ¥’ he cries, 
Then wip'd his sore—his streaming eyes, 
And sought, not Heaven but—Spain. 
. Laugh’d at—perhaps despis’d, neglected, 
Chagrined, un peu, and much dejected, 
His face o’ercast with gloom, 
He next cross’d Neptune’s briny flood, 
“ To purchase with his precious blood 
A refuge or a tomb.” 
In England now he thought ’twas meet 
To do some great, some daring feat, 
Soon as he gained a public street 
To make himself well known ; 
Eager to grace the warrior’s brow, 
Fate stood his friend, and order’d now, 
That on a frantic fierce old Cow 


His prowess should be shewn. 
Before the drove which near her throng’d, 


She march’d—nor seem’d to care a d-—n 


For the great Baron de G-————b, . 
Or what to him belong’d : 
She look’d ferocious as a bull, 
When with drawn sword he met her full, 
She stopp’d and paus’d, and fancied half 
In him she saw her long lost calf. 
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But soon it Came to pass, 
Her eyes, though dimm’d by age’s night, 
Assisted by a ray of light, 
Told her—'twas but an ass. 
With rage the Baron bold turn’d pale, 
A blow tremendous gave her tail, 
And cut the hair in twain. 
Fiercely repeated was the blow, 
His arm again was rais’d, when lo! 
She turn’d about again ; 
And now retiring from the fight 
She safety seeks in shameful flight, 
While shouting crowds the hero hail, 
Whose valour made a Cow turn tail, 


Enamour’d still of danger’s ways, 

Le Baron now ascends his chaise, 

But soon contrives to tumble down, 
Pitching for safety on his crown. 

Soon from the ground his trunk they raise, 
His fortitude the chief displays, 

And tells them, though a noble stranger, 
He don’t much think his life in danger ; 
And farther (not to cut a flash), 

Assures them he has dost no cash. 

This might be true, for it is said, 

His purse was empty as his head, 

And he must take no common pains 
Who gets trom him or gold or brains. 
The hero, once more, takes his seat, 
Cheer'd by the rabble for the treat, 

He cuts some dozen antic capers, 

Then hies to put it in the papers. 
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Tumble the Second—TuHE SOMERSET. 





I said Le Baron crossed the main 

From England’s ministers to gain | 
Some cash—but they all know bim, 

And knowing, are too wise to pay, 

So (with the Baron) we must say, 
Enormous sums they owe him. 


Yet think not, though they all conspir’d 

To blast his bopes, the chief retir’d. 

No; still he swore while he had breath, 

He’d hunt for liberty or death ; 

For these he’d fight North, South,-West, East, 
And these he sought at ev’ry feast, 

To which he knew to gain admission, 
Through introduction or petition. 


“ The chief, whose steady heart and eye 
Ne’er fail’d in worst extremity,” 
Though often shunn’d, unless ’twas dark, 
By those who knew him, in the park, 
Ne’er yet betray’d such want of sense, 
As to let down his consequence, 
No; by each insult re-assur’d, 
Longer mustachios he procured, 
Higher his head he rais‘d, 
And while the laugh was heard afar, 
His worth, and his great deeds in war, 
By his own pen were prais’d. 
Still though ’twas queer to stalk along, 
Star’d at by all the gaping throng, 
And have no where to call, 
His feeling with vexation fraught, 
Gave the bold Baron’s head a thought, 
To have another fall. 
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Ai «i: dine, he ree had rumbled, 
Another yard betore he tumbled, ; 
The Baro gain’d not by this fall, 
No one te help him came at all, 
In vain he roll'd about the ground, 
No friendly picker up was found, 
Laughed at by each plebeian elf, 
Who sco'nfully turned up his snout, 
Awhile the hero tossed about, 
And then pick’d up himself? 
Enraged to see thev scoffed his fall, 
He cried, “de devil take you all :” 
Mounted again, aud took his way 
To the “ Post,” “ Herald,” © Times,” and “ Day,” 
And, as a new advertisement, 
Gave in this shocking accident. 
Disgusted with his morning’s roam, 
Foaming with rage he sought his home; 
But swore, the rabble’s malice scorning, 
He’d have another fall next morning. 


Tumble the Third—TuE sMASB. 





Waive still the hero storm’d with rage, 
The dawn of morn appears, 

And Phoebus, as Aurora's page, 
His golden frout uprears: 

Chasing the misty dress of Night, 

Now hov’ring on the mountain’s height, 
Burst on the world his ray— 

The dew drops, trembling on the thorn, 

Tears on the cheek of infant Morn, 
Glowed with refracted day. 

Crosswitys, upon his sleepless couch, 
The prostrate Boron lay, 
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Hopeless, and, as I dare avouch, 
O’erwheimed with dire dismay. 
His loosen’d braces might be seen 
Dangling bis mighty knees between, 
His coat was on the ground ; 
One Hessian boot his right leg graced, 
The other franticly displaced, 
Was at a distance found. 
Now, risen from his restless bed, 
The hero was espied, 
Fixing his whiskers on his head 
Before he took his ride. 
Now in his chaise, behold, he darts, 
And with a /ong—long look departs. 
Arriving at a decent place, 
Now for his part the chief prepares, 
Makes up his story, and his face, 
Adjusting his mustachio hairs : 
And drawing near a noble hall, 
Determines opposite to fall— 
And thinks ’tis neither shame nor sin 
To hope its lord will ask him in. 
With ardour at the thought he burns, 
The chaise directly overturns, 
As sure he did intend ; 
But, dire mishap, alas! instead 
Of falling on his tried thick head 
He bumps his nether end. 
Sick as a dog, and filled with deep dismay, 
The noble Baron has just time to pray— 
* Oh, gracious Heaven! thy servant spare, who mad js, 
“ For glory, gold, Miss L—g, and Poll of Cadiz ;” 
When turning round to where the road’s least maddy, 
He faints—Qh, all ye Gods! his finger's bloody! 
WALTERIUS SCOTIUS. 
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Wilful Falsehoods of two Newspapers called, by their owners, 
Tue [Noepennent Wuic, and Tue STaTESMAN, 
relative to the Editor of the Satirist. 


‘Why condescend to notice such notoriously infamous 
ls?" is a question which we have been repeatedly 





anit 
asked :—and we have always replied—* Because it is ne- 
cessary that infamy should be exposed, that it may be 
loathed and avoided.’—In our last number we clearly 
proved that Daniext Love t, editor of the Statesman, for- 
merly linen-draper, and thrice gazetted, either carrred on a 
traitorous voriespondence with the secret police of Paris 
directly, or through the medium of assisting traitors. A 
discovery of this nature could not fail to excite the alarm, 
and kindle the revengeful fury of .the ragamuffin§ re- 
formers, including of course, the miscreant at whom our 
observations were particularly levelled; and, as such 
wretches are restrained by no sense of honor and _ no fecl- 
ings of shatme, we are not surprized that they should have 
resorted ta the most scandalous and contemptible false- 
hoods, as the means, or rather as the expected means, of 
satiating their thirst for vengeance, 

ln Tue STATESMAN (as it is ridiculously called) of the 
12th instant, Mr. Lovett published the following letter, 
written by and addressed to Aimself. 


“ To the Editor of the Statesman. 
eSrr, 

“ If you are the independent Fe1END of the péople and 
press, why do you not take up the way Mr. Perceval has 
treated Mek. Manner of the Satirist, who, since his con- 
viction, was let out of the King’s Bench Prison, and suffered 
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to walk at large, s/eep at home, and Last WEEK, appear in 
the boxes of Covent Garden, although his time of confine- 
ment is not expired.* Now while those things are going on, 
poor Finnerty and others are kept close in distant jails— 
Oi for shame! and if you bring the matter forward you 
will be well supported, and your paper brought into notice. 
In that case | shall resume the subject in confidence while 


T remain 
“A CONSTANT READER, 

« PS, Sir Francis Burdett has been told of it, and means 
to bring it before the House of Commons. Is not such 
conduct a disgrace to the Court of King’s Bench, and 
only bringing the seat of justice into ridicule ? And sentenc- 
ing a man to prison, the minister allowing him to walk 
home or where he pleases !” 

Lovetu’s friend, the Editor. of Tue INDEPENDENT 
Whruic,+ (according to an evidently preconcerted plan) on 
the following day, published the following falsehoods on. 
the same subject. ) 


Extract fron “ The INperenpent Whig” of Sunday, 
‘October 13th. 

“ We have been credibly informed that Mr. Manners, 
the Editor of the Satirist, who was some time since con- 
victed of a libel, and sentenced by the Court of King’s 
Bench to be imprisoned in the Court of King’s Bench, has 
been suffered: to walk at large, sleep at home, and that last 
week he actually appeared in the boxes of Covent Garden 
Theatre, although bis time of confinement is not expired! 
In confirmation of the verity of our information we ob- 


serve, that the Statesman of last night not only attests the 
——— - 

* This is in italics in the original! 

+ One of Earl Moira’s ungrateful and treacherous toad-eaters, relative 
to whose disgraceful and mercenary conduct’ towards his vain, bat 
generous, noble patron, we are in possession of some curious informa- 


tion! 
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fact, but ascribes this violation and outrage of every prin- 
ciple of pubhe justice, to the presumptuous interference of 
Mr. Perceval. We have heard of many instances of Mr. 
Perceval’s ras# temerity* aod overbearing arrogance, but if 
he has dared to sanction with his authority a measure of 
this outrageous complection—if he has thus dared to shel- 
ter from the penalty of the law the shameless pander to his 
political lust for power and absolute dominion—while at 
the same tite, to gratify his thirst for vengeance, he does 
not fail to resort to that legal engine of oppression, the mild 
Sir Vicary,t to obtain the banishment and incarceration for 
three yearst in distant prisons, those writers who have rene 
dered themselves obnoxtous to him because they have 
honestly deprécated his towering and wicked ambition— 
we say if Mr, Perceval is capable of acting upon such 4 
principle of infamous despotism on the one hand, and cor- 
rupt partiality on the other, he shall find, in defiance of 
his power and his arrogance, that there still exists a press 
in this country, that has virtue and firmness enough to strip 
the mask of duplicity with which such conduct may be at- 
tempted to be veiled, and to shew the tyrant capable of 
acting so in his natural deformity !!!"§ 





* Wowvld not “ rash rashness” have been more elegant? 

+ If this be not a libel, “ By the rood” we are marvellously deceived. 

t Mr. White seems to forget that his punishment (for he evidently 
alludes to himself and his honest coadjutor Mr, Hart) was for TWO 
public libels, which had for their object to bring the judges of the land 
and the administration of justice into contempt and obloquy: Mr. 
Manners merely applied the principles of the reformers to one of 
themselves, and reprobated him for subscribing to reward a convicted 
libeller, supposing that so long as he wrote truth the reformers would 
not Rave the effrontery to adopt that mode of prosecution which, when 
exercised against any of themselves, they so bitterly reprobated. 

§ How would Mr. Perceval laugh at this ridiculous and silly maa’s 
outrageous nonsense, if by any chance it should meet his eye ! 
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Now that both these miscreant editors well knew when 
the time of Mr. Manners’s imprisonment expired, mast 
be evident to every one, for they both, in their respective 
papers, gave an account of his commitment; which, 
though meanly and infamously false in every other parti- 
cular, was correct as far as the date thereof, and the time 
for which he was sentenced were concerned; and they 
must have known that, as last term expired on the 3d of 
July, any person committed therein for three mouths, would 
be permitted ‘‘¢o walk at large,” and“ to visit Covert Garden 
house,” at the time they mention, without the interven- 
tion of Mr. Perceval, or any other enemy of knaves and 
reforming vagabonds. But, in order to prove, beyond the 
shadow of doubt, the wickedness, the malignity, aud the 
wilfulness of their falsehoods, we beg leave to state most 
positively, that from the date of Mr. Manners’s commit- 
ment, even unto the day on which the /ast of these two 
infamous newspapers was published, he was not either in 
Covent-garden, or any other, theatre; and we will forfeit our 
reputation, and submit to be called as infamous as Messrs. 
Lovett and Wuirte, if they can prove the contrary; 
provided such proof do not rest solely on the oath of 
their friend Peter Finnerty, or any other, or others, of 
their pillory-loving comrades! That Mr. Manners has: 
slept at home since the 26th of September, when the time, 
for which he was committed (for applying a reformer's 
principles to a refarmer) expired, is true; but that he ever 
was, for one single instant, out of the custody of the Mar- 
shal of the King’s Bench, during the period. of his comm, 
mitment, is as vile a falsehood as ever knavish reformer, 
including Cobbett, Finnerty, aye, and the thrice bankrupt 
linen-draper himself, ever yet invented. The Marshal, 
and his officers, most certainly paid Mr. Manners, every. 
attention, and afforded him every indulgence that was con- — 
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sistent with thir duty. He will always acknowledge their 
kindness with gratitude; and, we are certain, that they 
will be equally ready to admit, that while he was in their 
custody he never was guilty of any act unworthy a gentle- 
man, ora manof honour. But, will they say as much for 
Mr. Lovet, who, previous to his present incarceration 
in Newgate for two infamous and wicked public libels, was 
himself, like Mr. M. in the King’s Bench, for one against 
a private person, which, by the bye, was of a very diffe- 
rent deséription to that for which that gentleman’ was 
committed; or of Perer FiNnNngRtTyY’s conduct, during 
his short PREPARATORY sojourn in the King’s Bench? 

It is not only the falsehoods of the extracts whieh we 
have given that are calculated to excite the indigaation 
and disgust of every right-minded man ; their whole tenor 
serves to prove, that poor Sir Francis Burdett is consis. 
dered, by such miscreants as DanteL Lovett, the easy 
dupe, and ready instrument, of any dishonourable or in- 
famous plan, which has for its object to stir up discontent, 
or to disseminate false impressions and mischievous false- 
hoods; and they also prove (if, alter Hallett’s conduct, any 
proof were necessary), that these Awmane reformers, who 
are everlastingly exclaiming against the severity of the 
law, and calling out for the exercise of lenity, when any 
of their own party are concerned, are ever the most’ sa- 
vagely anxious for the persecution of their political oppo- 
nents. 

The story of Mr. Perceval’s interference is as false as it 
@scandalous ; ; but, supposing it to be true, we would ask 
Lovell and White, if there would be any thing more im- 
proper'in that minister's rewarding those who honestly 
support him, than in Sir Francis Burdett’s remunerating 
such men as Peter Finnerty, aud themselves? 
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Why should a minister neglect bis friends, while his 
opponents are so liberal to their minions? 
[tis part of the reformers’ grand plan to deter govern 
ment from rewarding the services of their literary sup- 
porters, who, they hope, will be induced by such neglect 
to turn their pens against it. We can, for our own parts, 
notwithstanding the base insinuations of The Independent 
Whig, solemnly protest, that we have advocated the cause 
of the ‘present administration from the purest of motives; 
our principles always have been, and always will be the 
same; and so far are we, at this moment, from having re- 
ceived any reward from Mr. Percegvat, that our contest 
with the valluins, whom we have expused and finally over- 
thrown, and our adherence to our principles, have cost and 
dost us more than double the sum that would be necessary to 
bribe Mr. Daniel Lovell to advocate the cansq pf the Devil; 
and, perhaps, as much as he received fir 't-wielding the 
columus of The Statesmag”* in defence of; Buonaparte, 
and becoming an agent of the Secret Police af Paris.+ 
That our readers may lave some. idea of the dignter- 
estedness and diterary talents of the aforesaid, Danicz. 
‘Lovett, we shall copy from Tuk Opserver.of this day 
(Sunday, October 27, 1811), the begging advertisemeng, 
which follows :— 


“ To the P§iic. 


¢ Mr. Lovell. respectfully acknowledges the receipt of 
several. yery friendly. letters with which he has lately been 
favoured, respecting the proposed subscription to indem- 
nify him. for the Josses and expenses incurred, by the 
numerous aronesptigns brought against him, in his pabiic 
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capacity, as Proprietor of The Statesman. He has hi- 
therto submitted to the persecutions with which he has 
been visited, and the evil consequences attending them, 
with the utmost fortitude, under an impression that they 
were ufmerited, and might eventually be attended with 
beneficial consequences to the public welfare, although 
the destruction of The Statesman was the object in view. 
Mr. Lovell only wishes to lay before the public his actual 
losses in their service, which, he is compelled to say, 
mounts to several thousand pounds, exclusive of his own 
personal liberty for the term of two years. He will, there- 
fore, not oppose the proposed subscription; the more espe- 
cially as it will afford the independent and patriotic part 
of the nation an opportunity of expressing their senti- 
ments upon his public conduet, which will never vary se 
long as ifs im his power to wield the columns of Tue. 
STATESMAN! fF!” 

This is not Love .’s first attempt to obtain alms. His 
‘riend, the Editor of ‘The Independent Whig, on Sunday, 
the 33th, by particular desire, stated, by way of a hint, that 
the Proprietors of Tur Day newspaper had it in contem- 
plation to subscribe for his (Lovell’s) benefit, because one 
ef the libels for which he is suffering was also inserted in 
their paper; but we have it frem good authority that they 
never had any such preposterous idea in contemplation ! 
We should be glad to know what be terms his services te 
the public? Did he serve the public when he called their 
brave defenders, the protectors of their lives and property 
trom a lawless mob, butchers and murderers? Or when he 
falsely accused several most respectable gentlemen of 
Jraud, for which crimes he now is justly suffering? Really, 
after this, we may expect this man’s fellow prisoners, the 
felons and swindlers in Newgate, to adveftise for a sub- 
scription to reward them for their public services ! 
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Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti!—Hor. 


Ce ei ed 


Art length we are enabled to resume our dramatic lae 
bours; and however unfashionable we have made our- 
selves appear, by declining to criticise plays and per- 
formers when we were unable to attend the theatre, we 
are far from regretting that such was our line of conduct. 
There are sages who can deliberately condemn a new 
play, and ridicule a new actor, for the pleasure of exciting 
a coffee-house grin: and satisfy their consciences by re- 
flecting, that, if sometimes severe on that which merits 
commendation, they at others balance the account by 
lavishing praise where wensure is deserved. Thus they 
make their caprice or their interest the standard of their 
judgment, and liberally throw themselves “ open,to all 
parties” who are willing to give food for applause, and 


able to purchase a dinner-worth of fame, 


Uninfluenced 


by such considerations, The Satirist will continue to pyre 
sue the line of duty, eager to commend where praise is 
due, resolved not to spare the lash where chastisement is 


necessary. 


HAYMARKET. 


Tue first piece which calls for our attention is the 
“ Darkness Visible,” of Mr. T. Hook, at this theatre. 
It is a light, whimsical, extravagant farce, written evi- 
dently not with a view of gaining the critic’s praise, but 


with the well-founded hope that it would please an audi- 
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ence. To point out improbabilities and irregularities in 
such a production would be to burlesque the gravity of 
our office. Asa regular drama, it eould not be tolerated ; 
but, as a mere farce, it boasts considerable merit. The 
situations are frequently irresistib!y.comic, and a vein of 
humour favs through the whole, which keeps the house 
in a roar froin the opening scene to the fall of the curtain. 
We cannot, however, but feel something like surpnize at 
Its Not containing one attempt at female character: the 
two ladies who appear in it have nothing to do. Miss 
de Camp (the heroine) has half a dozen phrases (sur too 
many for her by the byc), about her “ odious guardian 5” 
and Mrs. Watson has nearly the same number, about 
‘‘the nice young gentleman!’ The other characters, we 
inust observe, are not entitled to much praise. Those 
acted by Messrs. Elliston and Jones, though much in- 
jured by the abominable nonsense which those gentlemen 
think themselves authorized to introduce, bear about 
them sufficient evidence-of having been originally bad. 
Munden made his part very prominent, and was certainly 
not far behind either Elliston or Jones, in the liberties 
which he took with the author and with the audience. 
The part of a Yorkshireman was assigned to Russell; 
that he was “ Yorkshire,” however, it was impossible to 
discover from his performance. He threw as many of his 
Jerry Sneak graces into it as possible, and presented to 
our view a complete idiot, occasionally displaying the 
cunning of @ monkey. 

The farce, in all probability, succeeded to the extent 
of the author’s wishes: it made the audience Jaugh, and 
sent them away in good humour. 

A week after the first representation of “ Darkness Vie 
sthle,” a new melo-drame was produced at the same house, 
entitled “ The Benighted Tracellers; or, the Forest of Reo- 
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sentiald.”” Such eagerness to supply novelty we could 
most sincerely praise; but unfortunately, in the present 
instance, all approbation is lost in the indignation which 
the piece itself cannot fail to excite. Out.of the number 
of plays ordinarily presented, it is reaily inconceivable 
that this can have been selected as the best. Ridiculous 
as the managers of this theatre have made themselves of 
late, we cannot think they have so little understanding 
among them as to have believed, for a moment, that this 
truly contemptible performance possessed any thing like 
merit. With such a feeling, we can only suppose that it 
found its way to the stage through personal interest. 
This alone can account for its being thrust on the town, 
alter the strongest possible expressions of public disap- 
probation on the first night, and thrust on the tuwn too, 
accompanied by a statement (most impudently false), of 
jts “having been received with universal applause!”— 
After such scandalous eifrontery, if the town will continue 
to be ass-ridden, “'Vhe Round Robin,” and “ The Outside 
Passenger,’ may be revived, as favourite stock-pieces ; 
the public must no longer presume to judge whether or 
not they are pleased with what they pay to see; and, ina 
word, theatrical damnation must be regarded as a dead 
letter. 

The plot of “The Benighted Travellers” is taken from 
the Monk, of that wholesale horror-monger, Mr. Lewis. 
The writer of this melo-drame, therefore, only undertakes 
to put words into the mouths of those’ personages, who 
had previously strutted their hour on the stage before, in 
the pantomime of “ Raymond and Agnes,” Hence it is 
evident, that he does not so much value himself on his 
javention, 2s on his talent for writing, dialogue. Dis- 
gusted, probably, with the prevailing rage for pantomime, 
he comes forward to raise the taste of a degenerate age, by 
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giving a more classical entertainment than that which had 
been so unworthily admire!. ‘To effect so desirable a 
reform in public taste, in the gentlest way possible, this 
exlightened gentleman thought it best to begin by improv- 
ing on the pantomime we have mentioned. That this 
was his object, will appear from the following sketch of 
the first part of the business, in which will be found some 
favourable specimens of the language. It opens in the 
same manner as the pantomime. 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. R. Jones (whose parts, we suppose, 
were written for them) have an opportunity of displaying 
their wonderful powers to the greatest advantage; and, 
in justice to these accomplished gentlemen, we must con- 
fess their acting was worthy the piece in which they were 
performing: and both appeared so eminently ridiculous, 
that it is difficult to decide which most deserved to be 
laughed at. Raymond (Mr, R. Jones) goes on his travels, 
accompanied by his servant, Theodore (Mr. Russell). Are 
riving ata tavern, 7heodore knocks at the door. Marco, 
the landlord (Mr. Grove), enters, and perceiving the hero 
of the piece, and his man, very civilly, and certainly very 
naturally, inquires, “ Who the devil knocked at my 
door?” Having thus displayed his breeding, in order to 
preserve consistency of character, he makes a very low bow, 
mvites them im, notwithstanding they had taken the li- 
berty of knocking at his door, and even promises them 
good accommodation. Agnes is now taken from her con- 
vent ; and here, to show the author’s knowledge of the 
forms and ceremonies usual on such occasions, she is 
escorted by a strong body-guard of nuns into the middle 
of a public street. The holy sisters, who make a very 
martial appearance, are instructed to halt, dress, right 
about face, and march in again. After this affecting 
scene, the travellers are joined by Claude (Mr. Noble), as 
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a guide; who, to inspire them with proper confidence, 
brandishes a dagger before them, grinning, at the same 
time, like a» monkey in convulsions. ‘That e/egant trage- 
dian, Mr. Martin, next makes his appearance, as Baptiste, 
tumbling about in a wood. Ina short time he is conde- 
scending enough to inform us, that he watches there alone 
like a wolf. The aptness of this simile needs no com- 
meni: and we have only to regret that Mr. Martin did 
not also tell us that he brayed there alone dike an ass ; but, 
upon second thoughts, that was geile unnecessary. A 
noise is now heard, which, we are told, is that of a car- 
riage breaking down. Raymond and Theodore are, in 
consequence, conducted by Claude to the cottage of 
Baptiste; and here Robert (Mr. Elliston) makes his ap- 
pearance with his brother, These ruffians, from exces- 
sive anxiety, if possible, to guard against exciting suspi- 
cion in the minds of their guests, deport themselves in 
such a manner, that no rational being could remain a 
stranger to their profession, or entertain even a doubt of 
their intentions. Raymond retires to his chamber, and 
Robert follows him, as it is supposed, with the intention 
of assassinating him. He requests the former to give liim 
his sword, gravely informing him, that while he sleeps he 
can have no use for it. In answer to this Raymond ex- 
claims, “‘ How do I know what use you may have for it 
while I (Raymond) sleep?” This sagacious interrogatory 
Robert cannot get over, and he accordingly makes his 
exit, The ruffian returns, finds Raymond asleep, and 
accordingly flourishes his dagger in the usual way, and 
proceeds to strut about the stage, till Margerite (Mrs. 
Gibbs) throws a table down to scare him, and awake Ray- 
mond. The latter, surprized at seeing Robert again, 
inquires “ what brought him there ?” and is told by Robert 
that his mother had sent him forthe lamp. Margerite, who 
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had secreted herself in the apartment, fur the purpose, of 
saving Raymond, is next discovered by Robert; and he 
having picked up a fine speech from the hero of the pieces 
demands “ what brought her there?’ Here w tableau is 
formed, which the writer certainly expected. would have 
a prodigions effect, and which we wil} now attempt.te 
describe. - Margerite, on being asked. “what brought her 
there?” seems much embarrassed, but a moment alter ber 
gins to fumble about her clothes, and at length ,:produces 
something which has the appearance of a napkine Mrs, 
Gibbs throws herself into a@ striking, attitude;,and, Ma, 
Elliston treats us with a start of amazement, as 4 he 
really thought the object before him was a napkin, and that 
Margerite had sought the stranger’s apartment for the 
purpose of applying it to her child, as is common tn the 
aursery. ‘This idea, however, is, soon dissipated, by his 
perceiving that that which Margerite holds is a night-cap. 
She gives him to uwaderstand that to briog, that: was the 
object of her visit, . He pauses a moment, bat at Jength 
makes a great gulp, and endeavours to. swallow it; after 
which he exclaims ‘it might be so—you're wanted’ be- 
jow."-—This elegant bit was probably thrown in-with a 
view of giving the public some idea of what the anthor 
ean do ina poetical way.— Rodiert: takes the night-cap, 
advances with a measured step, and commanicates: to 
Raymond, with great solemnity, the important fatty that 
it tsa nightcap! The hero takes it in silemee, salses his 
eyes devoutly to Heaven, and seems disposed to exclaim, 
“ Almighty Powers! can this be possible?” (the! fiddles 


playing “ dum deriddle, deriddle, deriddle.”) ‘(MréoGibbp 


makes her exit, Mr. Elliston makes a degen low bows, Mv. 
Jones beats his head to soft music, and the party go down 


to supper. sti eJTil) pi 
From the above it will be seen what wad is thadeidfiakie 
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pantomime, and a faint idea may be formed of the ele- 


gance of the language, with which the scenes are filled up, 
Nothing can be more intolerably dull, nothing more dis- 
gustingly common-place, than the whole of the dialogue. 
The party who went to clap it on the first night were 
placed in a most distressing situation, as for a long time 
they in vain looked and listened for any thing like an 
excuse. for applause; and it was not till the secret outlet 
from Baptiste’s cottage was discovered, that they could 
find a vent for their raptures. 

This melo-drame, like-some which have preceded it, 
was intended to be both serious and comic. Theodore is 
meant to be a very funny fellow; and an old woman is 
brought forward, with commendable prudence, to prevent 
our crying tov much, and to raise our spirits with her ec- ’ 
centricities, whenever we found ourselves too deeply af- 
fected at the serious parts. It is really difficult to say 
whether he is more successful in the serious or in the 
comic, but, of the two, we think his pathos the more di- 
verting ; and we know not but the piece would have been 
uncommonly successful, if it had been brought out as a 
burlesque on “ The Quadrupeds of Quedtinburgh.” 

‘The author of this extraordinary pfodaction is said to 
be a Mr. Grosett, well known in the theatrical world 
as an itinerant. We trust he will never again assume 
the character of an author, unless indeed he can profit- 
ably employ his talents in writing for the manager of one 
of the theatres at Bartholomew Fair. This might answer 
his puspose, as 2 piece like “The Benighted Travellers” 
would, perhaps, be got up with greater splendour there 
than at the Haymarket. Worse it could not be, for a 
more beggarly exhibition we never witnessed. We have 
particularly noticed his piece, partly out of compassion to 
the poor man, in hopes our friendly hints will have the 
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effect of deterring him from exposing himself again, at 
least in this manner. Taking our leave of him without 
the least ill will, we will now imitate the elegant speech of 
the Baron of Lindenburgh :—( Go, Don Alphonso, and 
may you be as prosperous as [ wish you to bes”) and say, 
“ go, Don Grosett, and may you be as prudent as we wish 
you to be.” Let him not, however, presume too much on 
our good nature; as, if not satisfied with his present good 
fortune (it is rumoured he has had a fortune left him), he 
should again be found annoying the good people of this 
‘ity with his writings, at the regular theatre, it will be 
iinpossible for us to avoid lamenting the times are past, 


“ That when the brains were out the man would die, 


“ And there an end.” 


“The Benighted Travellers,” notwithstanding the op- 
position of the audience, was played every night during 
the remainder of the season. The house closed on the 
t5th of October, with the following address, which was 
read by Mr. Elliston :— 

“I am desired, ladies and gentlemen, by the managess 
of this theatre, to inform you, that on this night they 
close a season of experiment, which has been adopted to 
save their interests from annihilation. Without meaning 
to advance any complaint against their great rivals—the 
superiority of whose theatrical privileges such rivals have 
certainly a right to exercise to their own advantage— 
withdut any intention of this nature, the managers here 
beg leave to state, that the increasing protraction of the 
performances in what are called the winter houses, and the 
extensive controul those houses possess over persons en- 
gaged by them, have created an imperious necessity of 
establishing, as nearly as it has yet been found possible, a 
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company of performers independent of the other London 
play-houses, as the only method of preventing their pro- 
perty from being totally destroyed, before further means 


may have been effected to guard it. 

In such an arduous struggle, through the known gene- 
rosity of this metropolis, the managers have met encou- 
ragement, if not to that extent which may conduce to 
their present profit, at least in a proportion to give them 
hope that (in addition to their humble solicitation to be 
relieved from certain restrictions) their perseverance to 
entertain you, and, from time to time, an accumulation 
of new talents, will crown their efforts with that ultimate 
success which British patronage is sure to promote, in 
consideration of those who assiduously labour to deserve 
it.—This theatre will re-open at the earliest period granted 
to its licence.—The performers, ladies and gentlemen, beg 
to join their most respectful thanks to those of the mana- 
gers; and we take our leave, under those grateful impres- 
sions which your liberality must ever indelibly fix on our 
bosoms.” 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


Tue only novelty which has been brought forward here 
since the opening of the season is a play by Mr. C. Kein- 
ble, founded on the “ Benyowski” of Kotzebue, and entitled 
‘“* Kamtschatka, or the Slaves Tribute.” 

This play is nearly a literal translation of the German 
drama. Itis not the first time that * Benyowski” has worn 
an English dress, as we have seen a translation of it by 
Mr. Thompson, not very inferior to that furnished by Mr. 
C. Kemble, that was, nevertheless, deemed (and we must 
say with some propriety) unworthy the English stage. 
When a man produces an original play, drawn from the 
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stores of his own imagination, if it prove dull, though the 
author cannot reap that harvest of applause for which he 
had hoped,—the want of merit in his performance must be 
considered as less his fault than his misfortune. He wilt 
be sapposed to have done all he could to enliven it, and that 
he has not succeeded better, must be attribated to an un- 
fortunately sterile fancy. If he fails to charm us with his 
wit, it is some excuse for him that he had none to offer. 

The case is very different when a man of acknowledged 
taste, modestly declines trusting solely to his own resources, 
and undertakes to cull from the dramatic treasures of a 
foreign country, a piece worthy the approbation of his 
own. Judement ia tie selection, if not ability in the trans- 
lation, must here be confidently anticipated. It could 
not be supposed that such a personage (and such: a one is 
Mi. C. Kemble), would choose to translate a piece he 
would have blashed to have written: as well might it have 
been suspected that he would rob a begegar’s wardrobe, 
and, arrayed in the spoil, admire the magnificence of his 
attire; or seek a foreign country to gather a despised weed, 
ol entrap a worthless butterfly. 

Yet in such a light are we. constrained to view Mr. 
C. kembie, The respect we feel for this gentleman per- 
haps raised expectation unreasonably high, and conse- 
quently rendered our subsequent disappointment the more 
severe. When, however, we recollect what he has done 
on former occasions, the good sense he has displayed in 
selecting, aud the felicity with which he has adapted a 
forcign piece to an English stage, we must repeat, that we 
had a tight to expect better entertainment than “ Ben- 
yowski” can affords We must suspect Mr. C. Kemble of 
negligence or indolence, and believe, that through some 
circumstance or other, he has studied his case in opposition 
to his taste. 
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*“ Benyowski,” as now performing, is cold, uninterest- 
ing, and singularly insipid, (even more so than the original) 
till it is nearly half over. Our atiention is then pretty 
strongly rouzed, but. those feelings are not called into 


action which a dramatic representation ought to excite. 
We know not whether to wisl the hero of the piece mar- 
ried or hanged, till we learn that the former ceremony has 
been performed, and then we only feel anxious to hear as 
much said for the latter. The action of the piece is in 
many parts striking, but it is violent and unnatural, and 
its conclusion abrupt and unsatisfactory. The comic parts 
thrown in are weak, and seldom succeed in provoking a 
good-natured laugh. The songs are not always introduced 
by the happiest digressions in the world, though it must 
be confessed, that some of them are, in themselves, pleas- 
ing. The language, if it does not call for any severity of 
censure, is not entitled to any warmth of praise. ' If we 
were disposed to view it hyper-critically, we could hold up 
some passages to ridicule with considerable effect; and, on 
the other hand, it would not be difficult to select parts on 
which a panegyric might be fairly bestowed. The music 
by Mr. Welsh boasts so little originality, that we were 
several times induced to look at the bill to see if it was not 
there stated to be selec/ed, rather than. composed, by him. 
The scenery is more splendid than appropriate, and, upon 
the whole, we can find nothing, either in what Mr, C; 
Kemble has done for-it, or in what has been done for it by 
the performers, composers, and scene painters, to console 
us for the appearance of “ Benyowskt” on the English stage. 
We are sorry we cannot make a more favourable report of 
this drama, from the respect we feel for its highly deserving 
translator, and hope so painful a task will! not again be im- 
posed on us, and that in future he. will employ his time and 
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talents on pieces more likely to requite his exertions with 
that which he is most solicitous to obtain— 


“ The approbation of the fair and wise,” 


We had almost forgot to notice the two new singers 
who are engaged to succeed Incledon and Mrs. Dickons. 
Mr. Sinclair made his debut in the part of Carfos in the 
Duenna, and was extremely well received. He possesses 
a most harmonious voice, capable of much variety, and 
regulated by more than ordinary scientific knowledge. 
He will unquestionably be found of some importance, but 
there are some of Incledon’s songs which require great 
strength and energy, in which, (for a time at least) it will 
be impossible for him to give satisfaction. 

Mrs. Child came out in Emi/y in “ The Woodman.” 
She boasts uncommon powers, but is frequently deficient 
in taste. Her appearance is not very prepossessing, but 
her singing, which excites wonder even where it fails to 
awake admiration, will, in all probability, make her per- 
manently a favorite with the public. 

Miss Feron, who, for these last three years past, has been 
exhibited like Mr. Sasnders’s heroes and horses, by her 
leader Mr. Cobham, in all cities and towns of Great Britain, 
made her debut, on the 24th instant, at this grand Na- 
tional Theatre, in the character of Floretta. The newspa- 
pors, for divers half guineas expended by the aforesaid 
Mr. Cobham, had previously informed the public that this 


unfortunate young lady had been engaged by the managers 
as a substitute for Mrs. Dickons! We apply the epithet 
unfortunate, because we sincerely think, that if Miss Ferou 
had not had the misfortune to be instructed in the art of 
making a noise in the least agreeable manner by Mr. Cob- 
ham, she might, under other tuition, have become a very 
pleasing, and, perhaps, a very scientific singer ; perhaps 
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her master thought she had outgrown the character of. the 
Infant Catalani, which he has made her perform for these 
last three years, during the whole of which period she was, 
according to him, but just fourteen! She is, however, in 
our opinion, as well adapted to that part as to be the succes- 
sor of Mrs. Dickons! To an ear accustomed to good 
music, nothing can be more offensive than her clumsy 
attempts at decoration, they are like the finery of a May- 
day chimney-sweeper, tattered, tawdry, confused, and vul- 
gar. Of her acting, as we are always tenderly inclined to- 
wards the ladies, we can only say that she seemed to think 
it excellent, and, surely, she must be the best judge of 
her own actions. Mr. Cobham, too, we dare say, admired 
it vastly ; but, if she wishes it to be admired by others, we 
recommend her to assume, or, at least, seemto assume, less of 
that which the critic in the Morning Post politely calls con- 
fidence, but which the world will, we fear, denominate 
effrontery !— And, if her indentures are expired, we would 
also hint to her the necessity of taking a few score lessons in 
singing from an able Italian master, who perhaps may 
remedy some of My. Cobham’s mischief:—and we can assute 
her that it will give us much more pleasure to notice her 
future improvement, than her present defects. 


LYCEUM. 


Ar this theatre a new farce has been produced, entitled, 
“ The Green Eyed Monster, or How to get your Money ?” 
from the pen of Mr. Pocock. 

This gentleman, through the excellent acting of Mathews 
in “ Hitor Miss,” has gained a something like popularity. 
This “ Green Eyed Monster” was unusually puffed previous 
to its coming out, and described as a prodigy of humour. 
The green room praises, however, did not procure the 
«‘ Green Eyed Monster” a very favourable reception. It is, 
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in truth, but a silly, flimsy, unmeaning thing; barren of 
humour ; wanting in situation ; and, in a word, miserably 
poor in every respect. It was hissed on the first night, 
but, having undergone some alteration, it was kept up for 
a week, after which it was obliged to be withdrawn. 

A Mr. Putnam has been brought forward here with 
great pomp, (being his first appearance on this stage) in 
the character of Young Murabed in “ the Inconstant.” It 
is the same person who played some years ago at the late 
Drury Lane Theatre. ‘He is not so wonderfully improved 
as to give any promise of ever becoming a good actor. 
His manner is stiff, inelegant, and afiected; his enuncia- 
tion spiritless, and well calculated to set off a bad voice to 
the worst advantage; and his figure is not such as to atone 
for these defects, nor is his countenance such that it may 
be said of him, 

“ Ifto his lot some imperfections fall, 


Look in his face and you'll forget them all.” 


He may succeed in second rate characters, but he is not 
qualified for the first line of business, 

Mr. H. Lewis (son to the late celebrated comedian), who 
came out some years ago at Covent Garden Theatre, made 
his first appearance at this theatre, on the 18th in Tangent, 
in “ The Way to get Married.” He is in person, as in his 
style of acting, something like his father, but in both in- 
stances but a faint imperfect copy of that great original. 
If he can discard the excess of grimace which he has ac- 
quired by performing at provincial theatres, he bids fair to 
prove a very valuable acGuisition to the theatre, but he will 
be more likely to succeed in broad farce than in comedy. 
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COMPARATIVE CRITICISM.* 


Non nostrum inter vos TANTAS componere lites! 


VIRGIL. 


Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ? 


PopEr. 


1. The Borough, a Poem in twenty-four Letters; by the Rev. 
G. Crabbe, LL. B. 

§. «* We are of opinion that Mr. Crabbe’s poems have been 
estimated too highly, and that posterity will be apt to look upon 
them as upon a gloomy and unedifying view of human life.”— 
Monthly Mirror. 

“* We are quite certain there is no poet who is more secure of 
keeping with posterity, whatever he may win from his contem- 

“poraries.””—Edinburgh Review. 

§. ** The talent of this auther for accurate and lively delinea- 
tidn of character, is already known and acknowledged; and we 
are inclined to think that it is here displayed with more vigour 
and liveliness than even in his former works.” —British Critic. ° 

‘* Mr. Crabbe’s powers of pleasing are not at all diminished, 
—This poem will rather increase than diminish his well-earned 
portion of poetical renown.’’—Critical Review, and Appendix. 

“* The present poem is precisely of the character of’ Mr. 





§ The recurrence of this mark § distinguishes the different classes in whieh 
the extracts are arranged, according to their particular subject. —Sat1aist. 
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Crabbe’s former works. ‘It has the same peculiarities, and 
the saine faults and beauties; though a severe critic might per- 
haps add, that its peculiarities are more obtrusive, its faults 
greater, and its beauties less.” —Edinburgh Review. 

§. “* The versification is frequently very harsh.””—Cnitical 
Review. 

‘¢ There is great variety, and even some degree of unsteadiness 
and inconsistency, in the tone of Mr. Crabbe’s expression and 
versification, Along with a certain quaint, broken, and harsh 
manner of his own,” &c.—Edinburgh Review. 

“ Mr, Crabbe’s seeming carelessness of verse,” &c.—** His bad 
rersification,” &c.—*Monthly Mirror. 

‘Mr. Crabbe's versificution is well suited to his subjects.” 
— British Critic. 

s. “ Mr. Crabbe must entirely lay aside the sarcastic and 
jocose style, to which he has rather too great a propensity.” — 
Edinburgh Review. 

‘* The style of the author is often varied: sometimes he is 
even sportive in his descriptions, and with good success.” — 
British Critic. 

** The most disgusting fault of Mr. Crabbe is, his propensity 
to punning and bad pleasantry.—His wretched pleasantry,” &c. 
~—~Mouthly Mirror. 

§. * Mr. Crabbe seldom seems to know when he has said 
enough, His best thoughts are frequently amplified till what 
we began to read with pleasure is finished with a Jong and 
drawling yawn.”’—Criti¢al Review. 

** Next to Mr. Crabbe’s diffuseness,” &c.—** At any rate, let 
Mir. Crabbe correct his minor faults, of diffuseness of style.”’ &c. 

Mouthly Mirror. 

** The style of this poem is distinguished, like all Mr. Crabbe’s 
other performances, by great force and compression of diction ; 
a sort of sententious brevity,’ &c.— Edinburgh Review. 

§. “ We willingly pass from this subject to the next Letter, 
which gives the history ofa borough election. Here Mr. Crabbe 
is himself again. We believe there is nothing very original in 
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the topics of his satire, but we never recollect to have seen them 
animadverted upon with such truth and spirit. The character of 
the mayor is well-drawn, and has suflicient probadility.”-—Cii- 
tical Review. 

‘* The Letter on the election we look on as a complete fuilure ; 
or at least as containing scarcely any thing of what it ought to 
have contained.’’—Edinburgh Revicw. 

§. “* We begin with the writer’s very picturesque view of the 
sea-coast near his borough.’’—-British Critic. 

** In the Letter where the author leads us to the sea-side, he 
chooses to dwell, with the ostentatiously minute accuracy of a 
mere naturalist, on such subjects as sea-nettles, marine yermes, 
&c. We cannot help wishing he had omitted the detail of these : 
we think that they make a sorry figure in poetry.’’—Critica] 
Review, 

§. “* Under the head of Amusements, we have a spirited ac- 
count of the danger and escape of a party of pleasure.”’—Edin- 
burgh Review. 

** The Letter on Amusements is concluded by an incident so 
natural and so well described, of a party of pleasure,” &c.— 
British Critic. 

This letter ends with a long rigmarole story of a party of plea- 
sure,” &c. ‘* The narrative is given in so prolix and gossiping 
a style,”” &c.—Critical Review. 

§. “* The character of Blaney deserves to be REPEATEDLY 
read for its great moral utility.”’-—Critical Review. 

“To the character of Blaney we have already objected, as 
offensive, from its extreme artd impotent depravity .”’—Edinburgh 
Review. 

‘** Such characters as those of Blaney and Grimes, having 
ONCE read, we never wish to see again, The more they have of 
truth and probability, the more curious but the more disgusting 
they must be felt.”—British Critic, 

‘*‘ Of the remaining three prominent characters, the stories 
are all calculated to ‘ hurrow up the soud ;’ and we are hulf 
inclined to wish that their ¢ blazon had not been to ears of flesh 
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and blood.” The story of Grimes is either completely out of 
nature; or owght no more to be drawn for the dete:ment of man, 
than # Portsmouth trull for a warning to the fair sex. There is 
no * cui bono’ in such horrible delineations: they excite nothing 
but disgust. The misery of Ellen Orford too is worked up on/y 
to torture, without medicating our feelings.”—Monthly Mirror. 

‘* We are not of opinion that the distaste which Mr, Crabbe’s 
poetry sometimes produces, is owing merely to the painful nature 
of the scenes and subjects with which it abounds. On the con- 
trary, we think that he has made no more use of painful emotions 
than was necessary to the production of a pathetic effect.””— 
Edinburgh Review. 

§. “* The story of Jachin’ [the parish-clerk] ‘is told with 
skill: It would be doing an injury to this exquisitely drawn 
character,”” &e.— Critical Review. 

‘© The purish-clerk we find dull, and without effect.’’—Edin- 
burgh Review. is 

§. * There is in Mr. Crabbe a strange propensity to put things 
in their worst light; and if other poets have painted Auman 
nature better, he has certainly depicted her worse than she 


really is..’"—Monthly Mirror. 

‘In the midst of all Mr. Crabbe’s severity, we see a very 
gooud-n: tured mind, and one that never (except in the instance of 
the methodists) at all exaggerates human _folly.”’—Critical 
Review. 

** We are not of the opinion which we have often heard stated, 
that Mr. Crabbe has represented human nature under too 


unfavourable an aspect.”"—Edinburgh Review. 





2. An Exposition of the Conduct of France towards America, 
by Lewis Goldsmith. 

** We know full well that the French ruler is a turbulent and 
formidable neighbour; but we cannot see with equal clearness, 


that we are likely to oppose him with more advantage by the 
assistance of Mr. Goldsmith. However, the present work is tee 
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“ 


uninteresting to be the subject of longer comment.’’—Monthly 


Review. 

‘«¢ We sincerely congratulate the friends of social order on the 
great accession of strength which their cause has acquired by 
the assistance of a champion of such abilities, information, and 
vigour, as Mr. Goldsmith evidently possesses: We are happy to 
enlist him in that corps of Anti-Gallican, or rather, perhaps 
Anti-Corsican, patnots, upon whose zeal, vigilance, energy, and 
decision, the country may look with confidence for her best 
encouragement and support.* This truly interesting and im- 
portant tract,’’ &¢.—Antijacobin Review, 


3. A Discourse occasioned by the Death of Elizabeth Prowse ; 
by the Reverend John Owen. 

**In this discourse, the lady’s virtues were t depicted with 
great minuteness*t and with considerable force, though not 
without some affectation.’’— Antijacobin Review. 

‘« A sweet simplicity pervades the whole composition.” — 
Eclectic Review. 





4. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Honourable Henry 
Home, of Kames, [by Lord Woodhouselee }. 

§. ** We have been entertained and instructed; nor do we 
recollect, in the English language, any biographical work which 
more completely defies the shafts of true criticism, one or two of 
Johnson’s Lives perhaps excepted:’’—British Critic. 

** The principal fault which we have to find with the author, 
is, that he has somewhat fuiled in delineating his illustrious 
friend in one point in which biography should never be deficient; 
and that is, in exhibiting a picture of the man, The genera} 
figure of the lawyer, the philosopher, and the gcholar, we see 





‘ 
* “ Upon whose zeal, &c, the country may look for encouragement.” Se 
in the original.—Sarierst. 
+ ** Were:” so in the original.—Sartirisr, 


I “© Great minuteness.”” This sounds rather odd to our cars.~-SaTinisr, 
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distinctly traced ; but concerning Henry Home as an individual, 
we learn greatly less than we could wish, or might reasonably 
expect from such a peu.—There is yet another fault which we 
would fiud, namely, that, in respect to the principal figure of the 
piece, it is too encomiastic. We apprehend that but one side of 
the character of lord Kames is set forth, It is considerably 
more perfect than it could have been im the original ; and, being 
in so far* out of nature,” &c.-Antijacobin Review. 

‘* These volumes are too much pervaded by general encomium. 
dimost every personage who figures in the narrative, is repre- 
sented as super-eminent in virtue or in talents: the consequence 
of which is, that the descriptive effect is lessened, and the reader 
ceases to bestow attention on eulogies which are so freely con- 
ferred.”’— Monthly Review. 

§. ‘ The narrative teems with elegant and judicious reflec- 
tions.” —British Cnitic, 

‘* Many of the reflections are too common-place.’’—Cnitical 
Review, 

§. ** We have admired the Attic diction of lord Wood- 
houselee.’’—Eclectic Review. 

** Lord Woodhouselee writes in a style which we deem a 
finished example of what may be called transparent diction, It 
is so free from all affected rhetoric. so pure and perfect,’ &c. 
‘* By this pure and graceful diction,” &c.—Eclectic Review. 

“* The language is elegant without affectation, and nervaus 
without harshness ; while we have wot discovered a Scotticism 
or provincial idiom in the volumes.’’—British Critic. 

‘** In the diction and in the structure of the sentences, there 
are many parts which are very uncouth to ap English ear.” — 
Critical Review. 

*« Somewhat of an air of pomposity appears in the plan and 
style of the work, which is unsuited to the familiarity of bio- 
graphy.”’ —Monthly Review. : 

‘* A few Scotticisms have struck our eye.’’—Antijacobin 


Review. 





© “ In so far: this is aniyacolin English. —Satinist. 
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5. Letters on Ancient History, by Anne Wilson. 

«« This work is highly creditable to the talents and acquire- 
ments of its author, The information collected is conveyed in a 
familiar easy style, and will be found useful,” &c.—Eclectic 
Review. 

‘* We are not friendly to those epitomized epitomes either of 
ancient or modern history ; and there appears to be nothing in 
the present performance to induce us to make an exception in its 


Javour.”’- ~Critical Review. 





G. A short Treatise on the Passions, illustrative of the Human 
Mind; by a Lady. 

«* The treatise now under our notice, evinces in many parts a 
reflecting mind, much liberality of sentiment, and a proper love 
of morality. It will give us pleasure to meet this lady in some 
other literary walk."’——-Critical Review. 

‘¢ We are really ashamed of dwelling any longer on a perform- 
ance so utterly insignificant and contemptible. One would 
imagine it to be the production of some half-witted ensign, stul- 
tified by the perusal of a heap of French and German senti- 
mental novels.”-—Eclectic Review. 





7. A Statistical Synopsis of the Physical and Political Strength 
of the chief Powers of Europe ; by W. Ticken. 

“« The ingenuity and utility of this Statistical Synopsis,” &e. 
Antijacobin Review. : 

‘* In these few leaves there is perhaps as much information as 
can well be compressed into so small a compass. Nor can we 
deny the praise of ingenuity to the manner in which these tables 
are arranged and compiled. It necessarily requires some atten< 
tion, to comprehend all the contrivances of the author in the 
first plate; but, when rightly understood, they will be found to 
convey a vast variety of statistical information. For its correct 
ness, the evident diligence of the author must be a good pledge, 
The whole forms an excellent book for reference on such sube 
jects.”’—British Critic. 

“This is a very ingenious and very useful work.” —Critical 
Review, 
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«* We are not quite so much delighted with the plan or execu- 
tion of this Synopsis, as the author is ; being troubled with an 
unfortunate antipathy to bad grammar, bad spelling, clumsy 
composition, and useless tables. There are on/y. two pages at all 


worth having.”—~Eclectic Review. 





8. A View of the ancient and present State of the Zetland 
Islands; by Arthur Ediouston, M,-Dy<—~ 

* This is a pleasing and sensible-work, and contains a good 
deul of valuable information.’—Critical Review. 

«We have not often perused a more entertaining or well- 
written book of the kind, apd_accordingly recommend it as an 
teresting and valuable ; addition to our geographical collections.” 

- British Critic: - " 

‘* We have more than once expressed our wish for the appear- 
ance of a work, bearing some such_attractive title as the one we 
transcribe; dbut. we camkat profess ourselves. mach satisfied with 
the manner in which thjig-task has at length been performed by 
Dr. Edmonston;++Oar estimation of his performance, on the 
whole, we confess, is /ow: it grievously wants compression ; it 
wants arrangement ;‘and has no manliness of thought and lan- 
guage. Grammatical coastruction’ is abused without mercy ; 
while pedantry, ant’ ati/l-placed ‘ambition of fine writing, are 
prominent and offensive funits. Nothing too can be more directly 
in opposition to good taste, than this writer’s puertle affectation 
of beautifying typographical, plains matter of faét ac¢ounts, with 
distorted poetical quotations.A small neat mup of the islands 
is prefixed to the work.” --Eclectic Review. : 

‘« Upon the whole, the book: is-bad » and; though itddoes state 
some facts that ought to be generally known, bears evident marks 
not only of haste and carelessness, but of absolute and utter igno- 
rance of the subjects it affects to discuss. A few slight engrav- 
ings would have saved us a great deal of incomprehensible de- 
scription.—A paltry map is prefixed.” —Edinburgh Review. . 





J. Gituaz, Printer, Charles-sticet, Hatton Garden, London. 
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